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AN Business Notes, Z 


This page is set apart for the business department of the INstTRUCT- 
or. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstrucTOR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 





Have you read Our Craig’s Question Book ad- 
vertisement? We offer liberal inducements both 
to subscribers and agents. 

BR 

After December 15th students to the Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal will be enrolled 
only at $5.00 each. Until that date the special 
$3.25 rate will hold good. 

** 2 

Don’t forget to enroll for some one of the 
American Correspondence Normal courses be- 
fore December 15th as the cost is now but $3.75. 
After that date it will be $5.20. A clear gain 
of $1.75 by enrolling now. 

“Kok 

About 100 of our readers secure Chamber’s 
Encyclopedia each month and every one is 
pleased with it. It is given free for a club of 
ten new subscribers at 50e each or is sold with 
the Instructor one year for $3.00. 


7 Ok 


No article ever offered with the Instructor 
has given such uniform satisfaction as Busy 
Work Series. It is a great help to teachers and 
its value is readily recognized by all. It is 
furnished on very liberal terms. 

*k 

Our ‘Club of five’? plan promises great re- 
sults. 
observe that for securing a club of five sub- 
scribers you will receive in addition to the 
regular cash commission, a copy of Craig’s 
Question Book absolutely free, if 14¢ be in- 
closed for postage. 


BR 


Nothing ever before offered to the readers of 
the Instrucror has aroused the interest that is 
being shown in the Souvenirs advertised on 
another page. Asa Christmas gift they have 
no equal either in neatness, real merit or cheap- 
ness. We shall be pleased to submit sample, 
and answer all inquiries. 

7 OR 

The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y., is an excellent month- 
ly publication devoted to current topics. We can 
furnish it together with the Instructor a full year for 
75 cents. 


By reading our announcement you will | 





Never before have teachers been so alive to 
the benefits to be derived fro:n the system of 
teaching by Correspondence as at present. The 
American Correspondence Normal is meeting 
with even greater favor than last year and there 
is every indication that in both the good accom- 
plished and the number of students enrolled, this 
is to be the banner year. Our large catalogue, 
which contains the name and address of each 
pupil enrolled last year, together with a full 
description of our various courses and hundreds 
of testimonials, should be in the hands of every 


teacher. 


a 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Instructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers fora sample copy of the Jnde- 
pendent. 
Ry 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be foundand as a current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can farnioh it one year, together with the 
InsrrucTOR at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Instructor might also have this publication. 


Yk 


About 12000 teachers are doing better work and 
receiving better salaries on account of having taken 


|one or more terms of instruction through the 


American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. 
More students are registering now than ever be- 
fore. Send for catalogue and learn what we do, 
how we do it, how well our students are pleased 
and how little it costs. 








An Agent __e 


is wanted for Normal Instructor inevery town, 
at every Institute, Association or other gath- 


ering of teachers. Liberal Cash Commission 
or premiums. Sample copies, blanks, and ful- 
particulars for the asking. The instructor at 
fifty cents a year is easily sold to teachers 
everywhere. 


“Club of Five’’ Offer: 


any one sending a club of five will be given a 
copy of CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK free of 
charge if 14c be enclosed for postage, in ad- 
dition to the regular cash commission or 
premiums. NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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JX Editorial Comment, Z 


Careless Speech. 











If we stop to think how every word spoken in 
the presence of a child affects its future for good 
or evil,.we would all be more considerate in our 
speech. Perhaps few people and especially 
teachers are aware how much children copy after 
them. It is astonishing how children will pon- 
der for days a careless word or sentenee which 
no one supposed they had even heard and at 
some critical moment use it themselves with a 
most startling effect. Teachers above all others 
should be considerate in their choice of language, 
and when they hear their pupils use incorrect 
or vulgar expressions, correct them. There 
would be no need of teaching the child Grammar 
and Language, if all people with whom it came 
in contact used good language. One of the 
greatest evils of language, teachers have to guard 
against is slang, and it seems that children pick 
it up the quickest. We are sorry to say that 
children hear from the teacher’s lips expressions 
which would not look well in print. We do 
not wish teachers to understand that they are re- 
sponsible for all the incorrect expressions and 
slang phrases which are heard from their pupils, 
neither do we wish them to understand that 
with the present imperfect home and street in- 
fluences, they can correct their pupils of all of 
their imperfections, yet we do say that by secur- 
ing the love and good will of their pupils, teach- 
ers may exert a great influence for right through 


good examples and good language. 


7k 


Educating the Child. 





A person in order that he may build a house 
must know what it is to build, and also how to 
build so must a teacher know what it is to educate, 
and how to educate in order that he may teach or 
educate the child. Webster defines educate,— 
to bring up or guide the powers of, as a child; 
“to develop and cultivate, whether physically, 
mentally or morally, but more commonly limited 
to the mental activities or senses; to expand, 
strengthen and discipline, as the mind, a faculty, 
etc.’? The pupil can be made to get his lessons 
and prepare to pass his examinations without 
educating him in any proper sense of the word. 
But if the pupil’s interest is awakened so that he 
enjoys his study, and his mental powers are 
strengthened, he has been educated. It is the 
teacher’s duty to educate the child, physically 
and morally, as well as mentally. Too many 
teachers think that their work ceases when they 
have given lessons which will develop and culti- 
vate the child’s mental faculties. Many times 


lessons:which will.add to the child’s store of| 
knowledge, and prove beneficial to him mentally, 
will weaken him morally and physically. No 
lesson should be given that will prove derogatory 
to his moral nature, even if it does increase his 
mental powers. © 





Harvey C. Went, in his ‘Gymnastics in 
School,’’? which appears on another page, gives 
a very practical article on the physical develop- 
ment of the child. He says ‘‘play may take 
the place of exercise, but not with children. 
For the adult, the business man, the brain 
worker, the worried man or woman, recreation, 
play, and sports are exercises of the best char- 
acter. For with them the building process has 
ceased—growth is completed. Play is an es- 
sential thing for the child, but it does not pro- 
vide for harmonious, symmetrical development. 
Games and sports are splendid, but they do not 
take the place of daily, systematic exercise of 
the growing child.”’ 

Teachers are you doing your best to develop 
your pupils, physically ? 

Are you doing your best to raise the morals of 
your pupils? 

Are you doing your best to strengthen your 
pupils, mentally ? 

These are three good questions for you to 
ponder over, and if you can answer them all in 
the affirmative, you can surely say, in the fullest 


sense of the term, ‘‘I am educating.” 


* 


Thanksgiving Observance. 





Thursday, November 26th will this year be 
observed throughout the United States as Thanks- 
giving Day. This day is chiefly an American 
institution. After the first harvest of the New 
England colonists in 1621, Gov. Bradford made 
provisions for their rejoicing specially together 
with praise and prayer. In 1623 a day of fast- 
ing and prayer in the midst of a drought was 
changed into thanksgiving by the coming of 
rain during the prayers ; gradually the custom 
prevailed of appointing thanksgiving annually 
after harvest. These appointments were by 
proclamation of the Governors of the several 
New England States. During the Revolution a 
day of thanksgiving was annually recommended 
by congress. Washington recommended such a 
day, after the adoption of the constitution, and 





ha example was occasionally imitated by sub- 


‘sequent presidents. During the Civil War, 
| Pres. Lincoln frequently recommended the ob- 
servance of such a day after victories, and made 
a proclamation for a national observance in 1863. 
Since that time such a proclamation has been 
annually issued, and custom has fixed on the 
last Thursday of November asthetime. Of late 
years, the custom of appointing a Thanksgiving 
day by the governors of states, long confined 
to New England, has been adopted throughout 
the country. 

Every teacher should make arrangements for 
a proper observance of this day with suitable 
exercises by the school. In villages and cities 
where the day is observed by services in the 
churches, it may be better to render the school 
program the preceding Wednesday afternoon. 

We give elsewhere an exercise which we are 
sure will prove very acceptable to our many 
readers who are in need of something suitable 
for this occasion. We trust all our readers will 
appropriately observe the day. 





Mutual Encouragement. 





Page in his ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teching”’ 
in speaking of the ‘‘Teachers Relation to His 
Profession,’”’ says : ‘‘I have never spent an hour 
in the school of another without gaining some 
instruction. Sometimes a new way of illustrat- 
ing a difficult point, sometimes an exhibition of 
tact in managing a difficult case in discipline, 
sometimes an improved method of keeping up 
the interest in a class, would suggest the means 
of making my own labors the more successful. 
And even should one’s neighbor be a bad teacher, 
one may sometimes learn as much from witness- 
ing glaring defects as great excellences. Some 
of the most profitable lessons I have ever received 
have been drawn from the deficiencies of a 
fellow-teacher. 
others see us ;’’ and we are often insensible of 
our own faults till we have seen them strikingly 
exhibited by another, and then by a comparison 
we correct our own.”? 

The County Teacher’s Associations and Insti- 
tutes are great helps to teachers, but teachers in 


general do not feel as free to discuss the different 
methods on teaching and disciplining, in these 
meetings that they would in a small gathering of 
teachers. A weekly or bi-weekly meeting of the 
teachers of a township, where the teachers will 
feel free to discuss different methods, and ask 
questions upon school topics may be made a 
means of much good. As every teacher should 

rofit by his own mistakes, so he ought to profit 
i the mistakes of his fellow teachers, as well as 
receive inspiration from their improved methods. 
Visit the schools of your fellow teachers and 
thus try and incorporate a mutual interest in the 
grand work in which you are engaged. 

RK 
The Effects of Co-operation. 





With this number of the Instructor we enter 
upon Volume Six. .That the first five years of its 
publication have been successful ones is proven by 
the fact that the Instructor has the largest cir- 
culation of the educational journals of the world. 
We wish to heartily thank all of our readers of 
the past five years for the interest they have 
taken in the Instructor, by securing subscribers 
and by contributing to its columns, for we are 
sure that the paper would have been a failure 
without their co-operation. 

We are sure that our readers will continue to 
manifest as much interest in the future, by send- 
ing us new subscriptions and contributions for 
our pages. 

Although we have arrangements for nearly all 
the department articles, that we can use at 
present, we should be pleased to examine short, 
practical articles on aids and devices for making 
Arithmetic, Language, History, Reading, Geog- 
raphy, Writing, Nature Study interesting to 
children, material for the Friday Afternoon De- 
partment, such as original recitations, original 
songs which may be sung to familiar tunes, mo- 
tion songs with explanations, dialogues, drills, 
etc., and specially prepared programs for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Longfellow’s Birthday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Arbor Day, and Memorial Day. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of 
paper. All unavailable manuscript will be re- 
turned if accompanied ky the requisite amount 








of postage. 


We seldom “see ourselves as © 
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AW ARITHMETIC, 2. 


By Charles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 











Common Fractions. 





Teach fractions by the object method to begin- 
ners. The idea of halves, thirds, fourths, etc., 
may be developed by a division of the object. 

The teacher should observe care in selecting 
objects for such illustration that lose unity by di- 
viding. Lines, strings, sticks and the like are 
not good objects for such purpose as by division 
they only become smaller units of the same kind ; 
a string for instance divided into two parts 
becomes two strings, each a unit as far as the 
term ‘‘string’’ is concerned. 

Apples or potatoes will serve the purpose much 
better. 

Both the literal and the figure writing of the 
fraction should be taught. Thus if one fourth 
be taught, after the objective illustration, let the 
term one-fourth be written on the board and also 
the fractional form }. Explain the use of each 
term. 

After pupils have learned to read and write 
fractions the next subject engaging attention is 
that of reduction. 

Use objects in the first lessons to enable the 
child to comprehend each step. 

First we have whole numbers to reduce to 
fractions. Starting with unity and with the 
smallest number of divisions first proceed some- 
what as follows: Hold up the object—say an 
orange, and ask the pupil how many halves it 
contains ; how many thirds, fourths, fifths, ete. 
Then how many in two, three or any number of 
such oranges. ‘ 

After whole numbers the reduction of mixed 
numbers should be taken up, thus : 

How many half dollars in 34 dollars. How 
many fourths of an apple in 2} apples? 

After appropriate exercises with concrete num- 
bers proceed to the abstract. 

Oral exercises should precede the written in 
all cases. Mental solutions are good for culti- 
vating the memory and the powers of attention. 

The other steps of reduction are similarly 
taught. There is a point to be observed in re- 
ducing to a common denominator and to a least 
common denominator. It is a fact that some good 
works on Arithmetic have not observed the dis- 
tinction judging from the answers to their prob- 
lems. There is quite a difference sometimes be- 
tween a common denominator and a least common 
denominator. 

For example find the common denominator of 
Zand. By the usual method we obtain 3} 
and 24. 

Find the least common denominator of the 
same fractions. First reduce $ to its lowest 
terms and we have #. Now when reduced to a 
common denomihator we have ys and 58. 





Be careful in reducing to a least common de- 
nominator that all the fractions be in their low- 
est terms. 3 

Find the least common denominator of 


Longitude and Time. 





FIRST PAPER. 


Teachers find almost invariably, on coming 
into a school that the class in the third book of 
Arithmetic know but little, if perchance anything, 
about the subject of Longitude and Time. 

Perhaps they had ‘‘gone over it’’, but couldn’t 
understand it. They may possibly have per- 
formed the mechanical operations, with the 
teacher’s assistance, but no logical impressions 
had been left which would stand a week’s wear 
after leaving the subject. There seems to be a 
prevalent idea among our teachers, and teachers 
have left it deeply seated in the schools, that 
this subject of longitude and time is a fearfully 
difficult one. 

Pupils would be led to a quicker and _ better 
understanding of the subject if the eradication 
of this contagious indifference towards it were 
sought after by the teacher instead of its being 
fostered as is too often the case by a class of in- 
structors who know. too little of the subject 
themselves and who make no attempt at reduc- 
ing it to a simple operation by a series of judic- 
ious questions, appropriate comparisons and 
clear explanations. Some of its underlying 
principles are very closely connected with Geog- 
raphy ; so that a review on the Geography of 
some of its terms proves a valuable aid in 
developing the subject understandingly. 

Get thoroughly acquainted with longitude 
alone before combining it in a comparison with 
time. 





Do not be misled by believing that the two) 
factors in this subject are mutually dependent | 
upon each other. They are entirely distinct, 


and it is only through their ready comparison | ~~~ 


that they are brought together as a single topic 
in Arithmetic. 

Having a globe, point out the direct lines 
running from pole to pole and fix the term 
meridian. It is an easy matter to see that we 
could measure from east or west from any of 
these meridians. 

Pupils can readily see by tracing far enough 
east or west of any meridian, an entire circuit of 
the earth would be made and that the route 
traveled would form a circle. The same proves 
true in going east or west from any point on 
a meridian and correspondingly true from 
any meridian; but to establish uniformity 
we have a prime meridian or one line from which 
to measure east or west and this is the one 





commonly known to pass through Greenwich, 
England. 

Now when we speak of a place being in east 
longitude or west longitude we simply mean that 
it is a certain distance east or west of this prime 
meridian. Any other meridian could be estab- 
lished equally as well as a prime meridian. 

But how is this distance reckoned ? 

You will remember that in tracing east or 
west on the globe we formed a circle. Now we 
have divided circles into 360 equal parts and 
called each part a degree, to be used as a stand- 
ard in measuring circles. Since the distance be- 
tween any two points on the earth’s surface is 
but part of a circle, as can easily be shown on the 


globe, the degrees become a useful means of our’ 


measuring distances thereon. 

Every possible point on a meridian has a circle, 
called a parallel, passing through it from east, to 
west. 


Every point on the earth’s surface must lie on 


one of these parallel circles, and if not on the 
prime meridian, must be a certain distance east 
or west of that meridian. 

Now what can be more easy than to imagine 
these parallel circles to be divided into 360 equal 
parts each respectively and applying that length 
a certain number of times on the distance be- 
tween the prime meridian and an east or west 
point and calling it so many degrees as the case 
may be, adding the term east longitude if it be 
east, and west longitude if it be west of the prime 
meridian. 

It is noticeable that the linear length of de- 
grees varies with the latitude—becoming shorter 
as we approach the poles. Notwithstanding 
the actual distance is variable in different lati- 
tudes, we need not experience any. confusion in 
that direction, since all places on the same meri- 
dian are the same number of degrees from the 
prime meridian. 

The process is just as simple as it would be to 


draw a line on the ground due north and south, 
and then take a yard stick and measure west 


from it to a certain object and find it to be 
25 yds. from your starting line, or measuring 
east to another object and find it to be 30 yds, 
from the line. 





Every teacher who will, before 
April 1st, ’97, send a club of § yearly 
subscribers to the Instructor, will, in 


addition to our regular cash commis- 
sion, be presented with a copy of 
Craig’s Question Book (price $1.50) 
free of charge provided 14c be enclos- 
ed to pay postageon the book. This 
is an unparalleled offer and one every 
reader of the Instructor should grasp. 
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Questions in Discipline. 





LILLIAN M. CHERRY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





II. Hall Discipline. 





The gongs have sounded. The little soldiers 
of our republic, have heard with beating hearts 
the “‘reveille’? which summons them to another 
year’s conflict, to the forward marches and min- 
ature mind battles which shall prove and train 
them for future citizenship. 

The halls of our public schools, be they dark 
and narrow, or broad and sunny, are the ‘‘Geor- 
gias’’ and ‘‘Tennessces,’’ the roads to be marched 
over before the final victories. 

The flags are waving, as once they waved 
over the Army of the Republic, and the hearts 
of the children may be stirred with love of 
country which the flags represent, as were the 
soldiers of the days that are past. But here the 
likeness ceases, the motto of the children’s army 
is peace, not war ; the weapons are very innocent 
looking books and pencils; the commanding 
officers seem to trust rather to the quiet dignity 
and power of true manhood and womanhood, 
than in flashing swords and imposing uniforms. 

Could we glance, however, over our whole 
land when the hour of 9 o’clock comes on the 
first morning in September and all succeeding 
school-days, no comparison would strike one so 
forcibly as that of a vast army. The question 
at once enters the mind what sort of discipline 
is to be used to control the movements of this 
great army. What is the right and appropriate 
method to be followed in this case? Are we to 
have strict military discipline? Are we to have 
sentinels posted along the way? How many 
teachers are pledged to be hall sentinels and 
challenge the moving armies ? 

Sentinel teachers, the ‘‘reveille’’ has indeed 
sounded, telling that the morning has come and 
the hour is past when you shall stand at your! 
post and question the honor of the moving! 
armies. 

Dear fellow-workers, wherever our field lies, 
shall we not, early in the year, consider more 
thoughtfully than ever before, these ‘‘first steps’’ 
in discipline, the ‘‘steps’’ from hall to school 
room, from outdoor freedom to indoor restraint? 
How far are we justified in merging the free- 
dom into restraint ? 

Let us consider, briefly the question of teach- 
ers being posted at the doors of their school 





session. A wild shouting and scrambling ensues. 
But the children fall quickly into line, the usual 
delinquents, of course, bringing up the rear. 
Teachers appear at once upon the front door 
steps and also in the yard to assist in forming 
the pupils into good straight lines. At the sig- 
nal for passing, the teachers take their stand up- 
on the steps or near the doorways keeping, mean- 
while, a sharp lookout upon all parts of the line. 
A child inclined to be disorderly is quickly 
pulled into place or commanded sharply to 
keep in line. Other teachers are stationed in- 
side the halls, and the upstairs’ teachers upon 
the landings or head of the stairs, ready to note 
any disorder. In this school the rule prevails 
that the primary teachers shall have entire charge 
of the lines and lower halls, taking turns in the 
indoors and outdoors duty; the higher grade 
teachers being required to meet the lines as they 
pass up-stairs. Good military discipline seems 
to prevail, the pupils step to fairly good time, 
the majority are so well watched that: there is 
very little opportunity for disorderly conduct. 
Besides the rules have been told to the children 
so frequently, together with the penalties attach- 
ed, that the majority have a strong fear of the 
punishment. 


The last pupils have now entered their rooms, 
doors are closed, and we say ‘‘well done, ’’prin- 
cipals, teachers, pupils. Your school shows 
most excellent order and discipline. Are we 
satisfied ? This school was reported to us as one 
maintaining fine discipline. And did we not 
witness its worki gs as of perfectly oiled ma- 
chinery ? As nearly perfect as one could expect, 
with so large a number of children ? 

We can go no farther to-day than through the 
halls of the two school-buildings. As we turn 
away another thought flits through our minds 
maybe. It is still autumn and the air only 
slightly chilly. But when the thermometor goes 
down to zero or thereabouts, will the careful 
watching and discipline be relaxed, or will the 
teachers still keep their posts? Oh, of course the 
pupils will not be required to form lines then, 
and the teacher’s hall duties will extend only to 
the outer doors. 

But there will be need of extra vigilance for 
this very reason and the teachers begin to dread 
the long winter months of exposure to the cold 
drafts. But the ‘hall work’”’ is a part of the 
duty of school teaching—at least in some build- 
ings and must be put up with. Is it? Must it? 
I cannot forbear adding, tothe question 








rooms, or entrances to halls and stairways, in 
order to watch the pupils while passing in and | 
out, and consider this in two aspects—its in- | 
fluence upon the child’s welfare, and upon the 
teacher’s. ” 

We will in imagination, visit two school build- 
ings, which I will vouch for as actually exist- 
ing. 

The school which we approach first is a large 
one, having a fairly good sized play-ground. 





The bell rings for the opening of the morning 


now passing through our minds a little memory 
sketch. I once knew a teacher who worked in 
a building such as I have described. She 
was a bright young girl, an excellent and 
faithful teacher. The strict requirements of the 
Principal as the teacher’s hall duty were faith- 
fully complied with. Some two or three years 
of this went by, each year of which told sadly 
upon the health of this teacher whose hall work 
lay in a particularly exposed portion of the build- 


Principal’s fault—or both? Relief came at last, 
in the alteration of the principal’s requirements. 
But the serious lung trouble contracted in these 
years of devotion to duty (?) resulted shortly in 
the death of this young teacher. 

This may be an extreme case. I trust it is. 
But how many teachers are there, who, to-day 
are broken in health and suffering worse than 
death, from similar mistaken ideas of devotion 
to duty. 

If however the best welfare of our pupils de- 
mands that they be so watched is there any 
justification of this sacrifice on the teacher’s 
part. — 

Leaving the question fora time, let us pass 
on to school No. 2, for the opening session. 
Here is a building similar in size and appearance 
to the other. And the conditions and methods 
appear similar. Why have we been brought 
here? We saw some fine discipline yesterday 
morning. Now let us seek the opposite. But 
stop, let us observe a little more closely. Again 
the bell rings, pupils leave their play, form in 
lines just as the others did—no, rather more 
quietly. The lines are ready, a second signal 
sounds, pupils march in, but where are the watch- 
ing teachers? Have they forgotten their duty? 
Let us enter the building at once. There, the 
principal appears for a moment at the door, but 
pupils seem neither startled nor frightened, but 
rather look into her face with an eager greeting. 
Her own bearing is both a dignifled and pleasant 
one. She speaks to one child in line, but other- 
wise there seems to be no effort at watching. 
What will be the result ? Doubtless the teachers 
are supervising the hall work within doors. 
What is this we hear as we enter? Surely we 
have come into a delightful place. A beautiful 
march is being played on the piano, and the 
children’s eyes sparkle and feet and hearts keep 
time. Itis a delight to enter ‘‘ourschool,’’ they 
seem to say. The stiff look of suppression 
visible on the faces of the pupils of school No. 1, 
is almost wholly absent here. These children 
have souls, which—God pity them—the others 
have too, but the fact is ignored. 

In our delight and interest in the beautiful, 
orderly and homelike atmosphere of the halls 
of this School No. 2, we have forgotten to search 
for sentinels. By this time the pupils, with 
erect and manly, womanly bearing, have passed 
into their respective rooms and in almost every 
room we may glance and see the teachers seated, 
or maybe meeting the children with a pleasant 
greeting as they enter. There seems a. mutual 
trust and understanding between pupils and 
teachers, and the necessity only in exceptional 
cases of pupils being watched and not trusted. 

Here are the two schools. There are infinite 
variations of both kinds, no doubt, and still 
other kinds of which time will not allow us to 
speak. These two schools are, I think fairly 
representative of the public schools of our cities. 
In both instances we have seen good discipline 
and order maintained and to the casual observer 
there might appear little difference. But to 
those who have the question at heart, the wis- 
dom to discriminate is quickly given. At the 
foundation of one was the wrong principle, of 





ing. It was a case of slow suicide, or was it the 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 











Word Analysis. 





Miss Catherine Aiken a most successful teach- 
er of Stanford, Conn., has recently published a 
yery helpful book, entitled ‘‘Methods of Mind 
Training.’’ 

Not the least suggestive point in her book is 
her account of the accident, as she terms the in- 
cident which led to the discovery of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the methods described. 

At the earnest request of some little friends 
she had accompanied them to a circus, and she 
states that as she witnessed the acrobatic and 
juggling feats of some young Japanese boys, the 
power of concentrated attention as an element 
of success appealed to her mind as never before. 

From that instant her aim was to secure such 
attention from her pupils. 


The incident is doubly valuable since it il-! 


lustrates the possibility of laying external 
circumstances under contribution to aid the 
earnest teacher in securing the best results. 

Since the power of association is very strong, 
the skillful teacher will endeavor to make use of 
every possible incident or effect in the home or | 
social environment of the pupils to strengthen | 
the impressions gained in the class room. 

No branch of Language work is favored with 
so many good opportunities to supplement 
class-room work as the rather neglected subject 
of ‘‘Word Analysis.”’ 

The English language offers many difficulties | 
to the young student because of its imperfect 
inflections and its composite structure. In 
order to speak or write clearly or to read in- 





telligently an intimate knowledge of words is | 
necessary. If the student desires to accomplish | 
these important arts he must be familiar with | 
the derivation of the words, the meaning of the 
root, and the force of the affixes and suffixes 
which added to the root forms give to them the 
various shades of meaning. 

The teacher who is familiar with Latin and 
the modern languages, or with either is able to 
do much better work than the teacher who has 
not received such training. The latter class of 
teachers will find that ‘‘Swinton’s Word Anal- 
ysis and ‘‘First Lessons in Philology’’ by Bernard 
Bigsby, (an English authority,) published by 
Jones Bros., Cincinnati, 1879, will enable them 
to do much better work than they could expect to 
accomplish without such aid. Swinton’s book 
gives much information concerning the words 
derived from the Greek, Latin and Anglo Saxon 
languages, while Bigsby gives many interesting 
points concerning the evolution and history of 
language from the earliest periods. Such teach- 
ers will also find Collar and Daniel’s ‘‘First Les- 
sons in Latin’’ a great assistance, especially if 





studied carefully with a thorough Latin student. 


Since Latin is the basis of the English language 
some knowledge of its forms and constructions 
is well-nigh indispensable to the teacher of Eng- 
lish ; especially as the formation of plurals, 
compound words, derivative and proper ad- 
jectives, (always puzzling to children, ) are often 
modeled upon the originalforms. The irregular 
plurals almost without exception are survivals 
of the original language from which the given 
words are derived. Then, too, many words 
have acquired new meanings or shades of mean- 
ing, through force of modifying circumstances. 
Such an instance is shown in the word ‘‘manu- 
facture’ in its various forms. This word is 
composed of two Latin words—manu, meaning 
by hand, and a part of the verb facio, to make, 
originally meaning to make by hand, whereas, 
since the invention and perfection of machinery 
this word in all its forms has reference to 
machine made articles. Time and space -forbid 
an enumeration of the many common words 
whose original significance has been superseded 
by an entirely different and often totally op- 
posite meaning. 

Children, who fail to remember arbitrary 
rules or definitions concerning the spelling and 
meaning of words, often become intensely in- 
terested in their derivation and history. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the point that 
many words which owe their derivation to a 
common root have acquired differences in form 
and meaning through climatic, geographical and 
historical conditions. It is a well known fact 
that ages ago many tribes or nations migrated 
from Asia Minor separated and finally inhabited 
different portions of Europe. Philologists, who 
have traced related words to their common 
origin, ascribe their differences to the fact that 
while the migrating tribes, previous to their 
separation, had a common language and had at- 
tained to the same degree of culture, their sub- 
sequent growth was dependent upon the con- 
ditions of their new home and their language 
modified by that of the peoples with whom they 
came into contact. 


Thus, it has been said that English words 
which express intellectual, moral and _ artistic 
processes are usually of Latin or Greek origin, 
while the names of articles of common use, 
necessities, and terms relating to physical 
prowess are more often of Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivation. 

Many spelling books give lists of words whose 
pronounciation is the same or nearly the same, 
but whose meaning is different. Such words 
are generally derived from different roots and 
much attention should be given to these. 
Others such as except and accept owe their dif- 
ferences to the use of prefixes or suffixes. 

Marked attention should also be given to 
words which have different local significations. 


_In America the word ‘‘cute’’ is used to indicate 


that which is quaint in a pleasant sense, while 
in England it has the force of low cunning. A 
station is a stopping point of a train or stage- 
coach line, while a depot is a storage of supplies. 
The words ‘‘funny’’ and ‘“‘strange’’ are often 
used indiscriminately. How annoying it is 
when in.reply.to a description. of a. painful ac- 


cident, possibly one with fatal results, to hear 
some careless person say “Show funny.’’ The 
words ‘‘bright”’ and ‘“‘smart’’ are similarly mis- 
used, as wellas ‘‘mad’’ and ‘‘angry.’’ Asa 
nation Americans are accused of a loose use of 
adjectives, and a careful observer cannot but feel 
that the accusation is just. For example, such 
words as ‘“‘lovely,’’ ‘‘delicious,’’? ‘‘pretty,”’ 
‘*handsome,”’ ‘‘beautiful,”’ ‘‘elegant,’’ ‘‘splen- 
did’? and innumerable other descriptive ad- 
jectives have well-nigh lost their original mean- 
ing. 

Because of the general mis-use of such words 
the teacher should take especial pains to secure 
accuracy of expression. Each class-room should 
with a revised, large dictionary of the best kind. 

As soon as children are sufficiently advanced 
to appreciate the force of synonyms, and op- 
posites they should have access to a complete 
dictionary and be trained to use it intelligently. 
Some of the newer editions possess an excellent 
feature in the presentation of selections from the 
best writers to illustrate the words defined. 

This method has several advantages : in these 
quotations the context brings out clearly the 
shades of meaning which each word may convey: 
the correct constructions are educative and when 
the sources of the quotations and the author’s 
names are given the pupils become familiar with 
the names and titles famous in literature. 

Children should be taught the meaning and 
accurate use of such foreign words and expres- 
sions as practically have become incorporated in 
our language, as ‘‘ibid,’’ ‘‘vice-versa,’’ ‘‘et- 
cetera’ and similar expressions, not as isolated 
facts, but in connection with their use. 

The daily reading exercise affords the best 
opportunity for this work and it should be the 
aim of every teacher to so conduct the recitation 
that each pupil finally comprehends the force of 
any new or difficult word. 

Pupils should be led to use words in sentences 
which show their different shades of meaning 
and then to use their synonyms and opposites 
ina similar manner. At first this work requires 
time, patience and sympathy on the part of all 
but after a short time the gain in mental power, 
expression in oral reading and intelligent com- 
prehension of the thought will amply compensate 
for all outlay. 

This exercise, while enjoyable also develops 
the reasoning powers which is one of the strongest 
arguments in favor ofan early study of the Latin 
language, since the student can neither compose 
nor translate Latin sentences without conscious 
discrimination of case forms and inflections. 

It may not be out of place to suggest that the 
present national occurrences give an opportunity 
to interest the pupils in such words as ‘‘nom- 
inate,’’ ‘‘election,’’ ‘‘candidate,’’ ‘‘president,”’ 
and associated words. Ethical and patriotic 
lessons may be drawn from the history of some 
of these words. Candidate is derived from the 
Latin ‘‘Candere’’ to shine, to be white, literally, 
to burn with a white light. In ancient Rome 
it was customary for an aspirant for political 
honors to wear a white toga as an indication of 
his moral purity and fitness for the responsibili- 
ty. From this custom was derived our word 
‘candidate’? which in our day is unfortunately 
suggestive of personal ambition rather than 
peculiar fitness for office. 

With the aid of Swinton, Bigsby and similar 
authorities the thoughtful and observant teach- 
er will be able to arouse the interest and 
curiosity of the children in this broadening 
work, and thus lay a good foundation for 
literary excellence. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 











Problem 11:—To construct a triangle whose 
sides are given. 


bgt 3 i 
A B 
A Cc 
A 
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Let AB, AC and CB (Fig. 15) be the sides. 
Draw AB as one side of the triangle. With 
center at A and radius equal to AC describe 
an arc, and with center at Band radius of BC 
describe another arc intersecting first are at C. 
Draw lines AC and CB, and we have the triangle 
sought. 

What kind of a triangle is the one just con- 
structed? For the construction of an isosceles 
triangle how many sides must be given ? 

Having studied figures of three sides we will 
now take up figures of four sides, called Quadri- 
laterals, and afterwards figures of more than four 
sides. 

A Rectangle is a quadrilateral whose angles are 
all right angles. Ifthe adjacent sides are un- 
equal it is often called an Oblong. 

A Square is a rectangle whose sides are equal. 

A Rhombus is a quadrilateral whose sides are | 
equal; two of its opposite angles being acute, and | 
the other two obtuse. It is a diamond-shaped 
figure. 

A Rhomboid isa quadrilateral whose angles 
are like those of a Rhombus, but only its oppo- 
site sides are equal. 

A Trapezium is a quadrilateral no two of whose 
sides are parallel. 

A Parallelogram is a quadrilateral whose oppo- 
site sides are equal and parallel. Thus the 
square, oblong, rhombus and rhomboid are all | 
parallelograms. 

Note carefully the distinction between the | 





























square and the rectangle; also between the 
rhombus and the rhomboid. 
The Base is that part of a rectilinear figure up- 
on which it is supposed to rest, as AB (Fig B). 
WigB ¢ 
A D B 
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The Apex is the highest angle above the base, 
as C. 





The Altitude is the perpendicular distance from 
apex to base, as CD. 

An Azis iz any line which divides a symmetri- 
cal figure into two equal and similar parts,as EF 
or GH. 

A Diagonal isa line connecting opposite angles 
as XY. 

A Diameter is a line connecting the centers of 
opposite sides, as GH or EF. They are some- 
times distinguished as vertical and horizontal. 

We have learned that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle always equals 180°. How many 
degrees are there in the angles of a square or an 
oblong? Since a diagonal will divide a quad- 
rilateral into two triangles, how many degrees 
must there be in the angles of any quadrilateral? 

Problem 12:—To construct a square when one 
of the sides is given. 














A 

Let AB (Fig. 16) be the given side. By 
Problem 4 we draw BC perpendicular to AB, and 
make it equal to AB. With centers respectively 
at A and C, and radii equalto AB, draw arcs 


intersecting at D. Draw DA and DC, and we 


have the square required. 

By this same method we can also construct an 
oblong, having given the two adjacent sides. 

A Polygon is a rectilinear figure having more 
than four sides. When all the sides and angles 
of a polygon are equal, it is a regular polygon ; 
when the sides or angles are unequal it is an 
irregular polygon. 

A Regular Pentagon is 1 polygon having five 
equal sides and five equal angles. 

A Regular Hexagon is a polygon having six 
equal sides and six equal angles. 

A Regular Octagon is a polygon having eight 
equal sides and eight equal angles. 

Problem 13:—To draw a regular hexagon. 
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The radius ofa circle can be applied to the 
circumference exactly six times. Making use of 
this principle we have a very easy solution for 
this interesting problem. Drawing our circum- 
ference (Fig. 17), we place the needle-point at 
any point on that circumference, as at A, and 





with the same radius describe arc intersecting the 
circumference at B. With needle-point at B 
describe arc at C, and in similar manner arcs at 
D, Eand F. Connecting the points of intersec- 
tion by the lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EF and FA, 
we have the regular hexagon required. 

In this solution notice that the side of our 
hexagon is always, equal to the radius of the 
circle, so that if one side of a regular hexagon be 
given we can easily construct the figure. 

Problem 14:—To draw a regular pentagon. 

&: 
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With a radius equal toaside of the desired 
pentagon, and center atany point,as A (Fig.18), 
draw a circumference of a circle. With any 
point on this circumference, as B, as a center, 
and the same radius, describe another circumfer- 
ence intersecting first circumference at X and Y. 
Draw line XY. With Y asa center, and the 
same radius as before, describe are intersecting 
the circumference at F and G, and the line XY 
at O. Draw line from F through O and pro- 
duce to C, also line from G through O and 
produce to E. With E andC ascenters, and the 
same radius as before, describe arcs intersecting 


‘at D. Join AB, BC, CD, DE and EA,and these 


lines form the sides of a regular pentagon. 
Problem 15:—To draw a regular octagon. 


_ Sg. 19 Ay 





The reader will have little difficulty in solving 
this problem by observing carefully Fig. 19. 
After drawing the circumference draw the diam- 
eter AB, after which draw the other lines inter- 
secting at O by applying principles of Problems 
1 and 7 

We will now take up definitions satis to 
figures bounded by curved lines. 

A Circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved 
line, every part of which is equally distant from 


|@ point within called its center. 
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The Diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn 
through its center between opposite points in 
the circumference. 

A Semicircle is half a circle. 

A Chord is a straight line connecting the ex- 
tremities of an arc. 

A Tangent is a line touching a curve which, 
even when produced, does not intersect it. 

A Segment is the space enclosed by the arc and 
its chord. 

A Sector is the space between any part of the 
circumference and two radii of a circle. 

A Quadrant is the space enclosed by one quar- 
ter of the circumference and two radii of the 
circle. 

From this definition what isaSextant? What 
is an Octant? 


Ys 
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A 
Cc 
D 

In Fig C a diameter is represented by AB; a 
chord by CD ; a tangent by EF. 

An Ellipse is a plane figure bounded by a reg- 
ular curve, which corresponds to an oblique pro- 
jection of a circle. 

An Oval is a plane egg-shaped figure. 

A Crescent is a plane figure bounded by two 
curved lines so arranged as to resemble the shape 
of the new moon. 

A Lens is a plane figure bounded by two 
curved lines, curving in opposite directions. 


fi.-D 
In Fig. D the ellipse is represented by a; the 
oval by b; the crescent by ¢ ; the lens by d. 


———~@o—_—___—_—_ 


Psychophotography is the name applied to the 
process of photographing images of objects form- 
ed upon the retina. Inthe case reported the ex- 
perimenter looked at a shilling ina _ strong light 
for one minute, then removed it and putin its 
place the plate at which he looked for twenty 
minutes. The impression, when developed, 
lacked detail, but clearly showed that the 
picture of an object impressed upon the retina 
does send out vibrations that will result in an 


American Literature. 





BY KATE L. VIGUS, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 





(FIRST PERIOD. ) 


Date—1620 to 1775. Colonial Period. 

Chief Writer—Benjamin Franklin. 

Device—Make little almanacs in imitation of 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, and in these write 
quotations from the real ‘‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,”’ 

A very simple thing will often impress a great 
truth upon the mind; the falling of an apple 
from a tree in his orchard caused Sir Isaac 
Newton to discover the law of Universal Gravi- 
tation. 

Some very simple devices that I have thought 
of have enabled pupils to appreciate our litera- 
ture of which it was once scornfully asked : 
‘“‘Who reads an American book?’’ but by its 
rapid growth soon compelled even its most 
cruel critic to answer, ‘“The world.” 

American literature seems naturally to divide 
itself into periods and it is thus we would teach 
it. 

The first period may be assumed as extending 
from 1620 to 1775. 

For the main study (in grades in our city 
schools and in the country schools where litera- 
ture is not placed in the course of study as a 
regular study, and consequently a text book is 
not placed in the hands of the pupils) I would 
take only the representative man or men. 

In the first period I would take Benjamin 
Franklin. To assist the teacher in making the 
devices and writing quotations, a quotation com- 
mittee of five of the best writers in the school 
may be chosen. 

It will only take two or three evenings (or 
Saturdays) to prepare small almanacs. 

I obtained some sheets of colored, glazed 
paper (colored on the out-side, white on* the 
inside.) The sheets of paper were ten inches 
long and five inches wide. I cut three 
inches off of the length, then turned the paper 
and using the length for the width I folded the 
paper in the middle making a booklet three and 
a half inches wide and five inches long. On 
the out side I printed the words: ‘‘Poor 
Richard,’ 1733—An Almanack ‘‘For the year 
of Christ”’ 1733. 

On the first page inside was written the pro- 
gramme of the exercises of the meeting held the 
last Friday afternoon in the month. 

On the opposite page I drew a small kite 
(with string and tail) in the upper right hand 
corner the string extending to the lower left 
hand corner. A key was drawn suspended 
from the string. To one side of the string and 
near the bottom of the page a quotation from 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack’’ was written. 

With the little book closed I punched small 
holes through the upper left hand corner and 





image upon the sensitized plate. 





through these holes I run a small colored cord 








and tying the two ends of the cord together made 
a loop by which the make-believe almanac 
could be hung up. 

On the Friday afternoon of the exercises these 
booklets were given to the pupils and the quota- 
tions were read but were committed to memory 
by Monday as the pupils would answer the roll- 
call with these quotations. 

I hope the teacher who is willing to try to in- 
terest her pupils in our American literature and 
though she does not follow the plan suggested, 
will, at least, read to her pupils a portion each 
morning of Mara L. Pratt’s charming book, 
stories of ‘‘Colonial Children !’’ Her pupils will 
doubtless be so charmed that they will endeavor 
to be on time and not fifteen minutes after time. 

The following program proved to be very in- 
teresting when the first period of our literature 
was studied. 


Song—America $ $ School 
Talk—‘‘A Bit of C olonial History’ ‘ (betet and height) Teacher 
Recitation—‘‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers’ (Mrs. 

Hemans) : H : : : Pupil 
Organ Solo : : $ $ : $ : Pupil 
Paper—(concise and a: Denjonte Franklin $ Pupil 
Vocal Solo $ $ Pupil 
Rec.—"A Conversational Pleasantry” (Franklin) Pupil 
Quotations : $ $ $ Pupils 


“Anecdotes of Franklin” mg Teacher and Pupils 

Some of the best anecdotes that I have ever 
read I found in the Normal Instructor. One 
that was especially good I found in the Instruc- 
tor, November, 1895. 

Some Quotations from ‘‘Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac.”” 

‘‘Great talkers, little doers.’’ 

‘‘EKat to live, and not live to eat.”? 

‘Tongue double, brings trouble.’’ 

‘‘Innocence is its own defence.’’ 

‘‘All thing are easy to industry. All things 
difficult to sloth.”’ 

‘Be neither silly nor cunning, but wise.’’ 

‘Who pleasure gives, shall joy receive.’ 

‘“‘By diligence and patience the mouse bit in 
two the cable.’’ 

‘‘Karly to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

‘Diligence is the mother of good luck.”’ 

“God helps them that help themselves. ”’ 

‘“‘The rotten apple spoils his companion.”’ 

‘Every little makes a mickle.”’ 

‘A penny saved is two pence clear.”’ 

‘‘Time enough always proves little enough.” 

‘‘Lost time is never found again.”’ 

‘Little stokes, fell great oaks.’’ 

‘‘The wise and brave dares own that he was 
wrong.”’ 

‘‘Haste makes waste.’’ 

‘One to-day is worth two to-morrows.”’ 
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Civil Government. | 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CONFED- 
ERATION. 











Governments. 





At the time of the assembling of the Second 
Continental Congress, a letter was received by 
that body. telling of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord and asking for advice and assistance. 
Congress immediately voted to raise an army of 
twenty thousand men with Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief. This measure had a strong 
revolutionary appearance yet at the time it was 
taken with no such intent. It was simply a 
means of protection against unjust laws and of- 
ficials. 

This one rebellious act made others of a sim- 
ilar nature unavoidable. It was found necessary 
to create a continental currency, to establish a 
treasury and post-office department and to regu- 
late commerce. In this manner, without design, 
Congress drifted on toward self-government. 

The colonial assembly of North Carolina passed 
a resolution in April 1776 instructing her dele- 
gates in Congress to unite with others in declar- 
ing for independence. This is believed to be 
the first direct public movement in favor of in- 
dependence. Rhode Island followed their ex- 
ample and renounced further allegiance to the 
British crown. In May the legislature of Vir- 
ginia instructed hor delegates to propose declar- 
ing the united colonies free and independent 
states. Massachusetts and Rhode Island at 
once instructed their delegates to sustain the 
measure. On the 7th of June 1776, Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia offered in Congress a 
resolution declaring the colonies of right free 
and independent states. This was one of the 
greatest questions ever presented for discussion 
before any assembly and was debated with an 
ability and eloquence seldom equalled. The 
resolution was adopted on the second of the fol- 
Jowing month. 

Four days after this resolution was offered by 
Lee, a committee was appointed by Congress to 
draft a declaration of independence. Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 


members of this committee. They presented 
the Declaration of Independence to Congress 
which was adopted July 4th, 1776, by a unani- 
mous vote. This meant revolution. 

The Declaratior ot independence was written 
by Thomas Jefferson, chairman of the committee 
and is a work worthy of its author’s remarkable 
ability. By this act of Congress, the colonies 
became thirtee: independent states ; and Con- 
gress, consisting of but one legislative body, with 
no executive or judiciary, became the general 
government of the United States of America. 

When it became evident that independence 








would be declared, Congress proceeded to lay 
plans for the union of the colonies under a per- 
manent government. It was evident that only 
by united action would they be able to succeed 
in the fierce struggle with the mother country. 
On the same day that the committee was chosen 
to draft the Declaration of Independence another 
committee was appointed by Congress to prepare 
a plan for the union of the states under a cen- 
tral government. After being debated and 
amended at various times, the report of this 
committee was adopted by Congress November 
15, 1777, under the name of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

These articles were not to go into effect until 
ratified by all of the thirteen states. The sev- 
eral states had been so oppressed and imposed 
upon by the mother country that now when 
they were free as separate states, they were fear- 
ful of losing their independence by giving too 
much power to a central government. After 
years of war their faith in one another became 
strong enough to overcome the jealousy and 
rivalry that had previously existed. On the 
first of March , 1781, nearly five years after the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation by 
Congress, Maryland, the last of the states to 
yield ratified them, and they went into effect. 

The Articles of Confederation united the 
States in a league of friendship, mainly for the 
purpose of defense. The union thus formed did 
not constitute a nation as each state retained its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence with- 
holding from the central government the supreme 
power, without which there could be no national 
government. 

The same old Continental Congress continued 
to administer the government under its new form 
but now its powers were defined by a code of 
written laws which the people of the colonies 
had approved. When the war closed they 
found they had gained their liberty, but they 
also found that their own government was weak 
and tottering on its base. 

The great fault lay in the attitude of the colo- 
nies toward each other when they formed and 
ratified the Articles of Confederation. They 
were selfish and jealous of each other and _ while 
it was thought that enough power had been given 
to Congress to make a strong central government 


yet the states had kept in their own hands the 
Roger Sherman and Robert R. Livingston were 


entire substance of power, giving to Congress but 
the shadow. 

The public debt of the colonies caused by the 
long war was unpaid and funds were also neces- 
sary for the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment. Congress requested the states to provide 
for these necessities, having no power in itself to 
meet them. Some states ignored the request ; 
others refused to comply ; while others attempted 
to raise funds by direct taxation and stirred up 
such violent opposition among their citizens that 
troops were called out to quell the disturbances. 

Each state regulated duties as best suited its 
own interests. Those having sea ports taxed 





other states trading through them and frequently 
the laws passed by one state worked such direct 
injury to others that they retaliated. Each 
state had its own paper currency which would 
not pass in other states and much of the coin of 
the country was fast finding its way abroad. 

Congress made many attempts to so change 
the Articles of Confederation that they might 
have more power and three times ammendments 
were assented to by twelve of the states but de- 
feated by the refusal of one to approve. 

Although the government of the Confedertion 
was full of faults and had but few good features, 
yet by its defects it enabled the makers of the 
Constitution to guard against like evils when 
framing that great and important document. 

In 1876 a convention was called at Annapolis 
to settle the dispute in regard to the navigation 
and fisheries of Chesapeake Bay ; but as only 
five states were represented the convention took 
no action. Congress advised the calling of a 
convention for revising the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. 

On the 25th of May, 1787 enough of the states 
had assembled to undertake the work of revision. 

Washington was chosen president and the 
convention began work behind closed doors. 

Although the convention had been called to 
revise the Articles of Confederation, it was soon 
decided to abandon this purpose as they were 
too faulty to admit of revision. 

The work of framing the constitution was 
long and arduous. The States disagreed on so 
many important points that it required the best 
argument possible to bring them together. For 
four months they worked hard but the result 
was well worth the labor. 

On the 28th of September Congress approved 
the Constitution and then submitted it to the 
States. At once it was attacked at every possible 
point. In some states the opposition was strong 
and bitter, but in less than a year eleven of the 
states had ratified and the new government went 
into operation in 1789. Washington was elected 
President and John Adams, Vice-President, and 
peace and prosperity came to thenation. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, the two states that 
had not ratified, after waiting until the success 
of the new government was assured, joined in 
the Union, thus completing the list of thirteen 
original states. 

Many who supported the constitution as well 
as those who opposed it, thought that certain 
omissions in that document should be supplied. 
In the first Congress ten amendments, constitu- 
ting a bill of rights were proposed and adopted 
by the States. Five amendments have since 
been added, as the needs of the nation required. 

—J. M, S. 
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By Chas. H. Peters. 








Element of Place. 





In a previous article we noticed the element 
of time in connection with history. 

No less closely involved is the idea of place. 
Every event must have some place, as well as a 
time, at which to occur. 

In its objective stage both time and place 
appear very plainly. Hence we agree with 
Carlyle that geography is the second of the two 
lamps of history. 

The historic relation of geography may be 
static or it may be dignamic. 

In the first relation it gives to history a place 
of action and when considered solely as such has 
naught to do in producing such action. It is 
merely a theater where historic forces act and 
bear results. 

In its second relation it is a powerful historic 
cause. It is true that the temperature, the 
amount of precipitations, and the food of certain 
sections produce a marked effect upon man’s 
physical being and hence his life as a direct 
result. 

We need scarcely to show how the heat of the 
tropics, the cold of the icy regions of the north, 
the excessive rains asin South America, the 
parched deserts of Northern Africa, the rice diet of 
the orient or the whale oil and blubber diet of 
the Esquimaux are all factors in the history of 
the peculiar classes in those respective sections. 
In history we must take account of how closely 
the natural conditions of the country are related 
to all the industries of man. 

Here we see the reason why cities were located 
to favorable or unfavorable growth. Railroads 
and lines of travel are easily accounted for. 
What important factors in the history of the 
United States are the corn and cotton sections, 
the fisheries of New England and the Great 
Lakes, and the regions whence come the prod- 
ucts of the forest and the mine. 

Every student of history has noticed how 
largely the physical conditions of the country 
figure in military operations. Many battles 
have been decided largely by the peculiar con- 
formation of their fields. Neither of the two 
relations of geography are ever lacking in real 
history and can only for convenience of consid- 
eration be separated. 

Where life exists the interest of the mind is 
most easily maintained. It is with reference to 
its use to man that the earth becomes most in- 
teresting. The highest interest, however, is not 
found in the earth as simply a sphere of action, 
not in its deserts, mountains, plains or woodlands, 





l PS TERR COSI NURS : ; 
‘but in the human element that characterizes it.| What an extensive amount of territory reach- 


| The subject of political geography is but a form 
‘of history. We cannot assign to any given 
locality its relative amount of physical and_his- 
torical value for the ratio varies with the class 
peopling the same. 

There seems to be a tendency among men to 
give to nature rather than to humanity an un- 
due amount of interest. They toil and endure 
almost incredible hardships to visit sections 
having little if any living interest. The char- 
acters or causes that have made them attractive 
are too frequently lost sight of in the interest 
manifested in the scene of such action. Moses 
is buried beneath Mt. Sinai; Palestine becomes 
greater and grander than Abraham ; and Lake 
Galilee more absorbing than He who stilled its 
troubled waters. 

There is too strong a tendency to look for the 
cause of an event and all its attendant elements 
to the locality in which it occurred. 

There are various reasons for teaching geog- 
raphy in connection with history. The pupil 
who reads history without locating its events 
neither understands nor remembers it. Read- 
ing without regard to place is too much like 
fiction. Hence we must bring the history for 
our pupils down from the clouds of imagination 
and rest it upon the field of action. 

A good map carefully studied comes next to 
a personal visit to an historical section. Toa 
great extent the two branches are a single study 
and I say all praise and honor and glory to the 
schools that are making an effort to study them 
in their close relation. 

Thus studied the associating activities of the 
mind will be brought into full play. The geo- 
graphical divisions of the country or of its states 
may be made centres for grouping their respec- 
tive historical connections. 

We find no difficulty in associating Bunker 
Hill with Boston, Washington’s Inauguration 
with New York, or the Declaration of Independ- 
ence with Philadelphia. So we may say of all 


‘noted events occurring at noted places. 


Events of minor importance become of course 








more difficult of associating. Like the selection 
of important dates and the precision of associat- 
ing them, the selection of events to be associated 
with place becomes no little task. 

The folly of being too definite as in the case 
of dates need scarcely be commented upon. I 
think we can use certain districts or marked 
physical features much the same as we use 
periods. 

In taking upa subject, as for example the 
Mexican War, the pupil should be shown some- 
thing with reference to its geographical relations 
with our country. - 

See what a long and extremely irregular bound- 
ary it then possessed running from the Pacific to 
the Gulf. 

The Annexation of Texas brought on the dis- 
pute regarding the tract between the Rio Grande 
and Nueces Rivers. 


‘ing to the northern limits of California, then 
| sparsely settled and unknown to its vast mineral 
wealth then belonged to Mexico. 

The Harbor of San Francisco and the gaining 
of a wider front to the Pacific for our Republic 
as well asan accession of territory in which to 
extend slavery was a point especially desirious 
among our southern statesmen. 

‘‘Indemnity for the past and security for the 
future’’ was the cry that went up from the peo- 
ple whose enlarging and aggressive habits it but 
emphasized. 

From the condition of affairs the military 
operations may be grouped under four heads. 


I. The Region of the Rio Grande : 

With this river may be associated the battles 
of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey and 
Buena Vista. 

As to place all that need be remembered is to 
place each on its proper side of the River. 

II. The Region of California : 

It will be sufficient to say of the engagements 
commanded by Commodore Sloat and Stockton 
of the American Squadron and by Colonel Fre- 
mont of the exploring expedition, that they 
occurred in California. 

III. The Region of New Mexico : 

After Gen. Kearney had subjugated all of 
New Mexico without a single battle and Taylor 
had won his victories over the Mexicans, the 
United States was determined that the region 
north of the Rio Grande, and San Francisco Bay 
should never be returned to the enemy. 

IV. Gen. Scott in Mexico: 

Note the position of Vera Cruz the key to an 
entrance to the interior from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Associate the battle of Cerro Gordo with the 
capture of Vera Cruz and all the movements in 
the campaign of the Mexican Valley with the 
Capital City. Geographical facts like historical 
ones are better remembered when associated with 
some historical character. 

There is perhaps no more interesting theater 
in the U. 8. than that found in the region whose 
waters roll back to the ocean between Capes 
Charles and Henry at the entrance of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

SoME QUESTIONS FoR CLAss USE: 

(1) What events can you associate with Bos- 
ton ? 

(2) Name some historic occurrences of Phil- 
adelphia. 

(3) What characters can you name in connec- 
tion with your state’s history. 

(4) What battles can you group about Long 
Island. 

(5) Name events connected with the Delaware. 

(6) What characters may be associated with 
the Delaware ? 

(7) What important things cluster about the 
Hudson River? 

(8) What differences have you noticed in the 
manners of the inhabitants of rough or moun- 
tainous sections and those of level sections. 

(9) What historic names attach themselves to 
Florida. 

(10) Name ten important centers of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

(11) To what section do the following charact- 
ers attach themselves : Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
Thomas W. Dorr, Sam Houston, Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, ‘Uncle Tom,”’ ‘The Little Giant,” 
Jno. Brown, Dred Scott,Col. Drake,Cyrus Field, 
Captain Kads, Roebling, Francis Lowell, Wm. 
McKinley, Wm. J. Bryan. 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 











The Junior Republic Association. 





At Freeville, Tompkins County, N. Y., there 
is an organization with the above title. It is 
the product of the warm heart and _ fervent 
patriotism of Mr. William George, and _ is cer- 
tainly worthy the title one has given it—a 
‘‘blessed novelty.’’ 

The ‘‘Junior Republic’? began to be six years 
ago when Mr. George was but a young man of 
iwenty-four. To-day it consists of about two 
hundred street Arabs (mostly boys) from the 
tenements and slums of New York city, who 
spend two months of the summer season in the 
fresh air and helpful surroundings of Freeville. 

The plant consists of four plain but comfort- 
able buildings, and one tent nearly one hun- 
dred feet long. One building is the ‘‘Capitol,”’ 
another the ‘‘Police Station’? with a half dozen 
cells, and a ‘‘Court House’’ on the second floor ; 
the third is a workshop with a store in the base- 
ment; and the fourth has aroom for religious 
meetings, a ‘‘Bank,’’? a ‘‘Postoffice,’? and a 
‘Dispensary ;’’ while the upper floor is known 
as the ‘‘Waldorf Hotel.’’? The tent is divided 
up into the ‘“‘Hotel Ithaca’’ and the ‘‘Dryden,”’ 
and adjoining these are the ‘‘Delmonico’’ and 
the ‘‘Sherry’’ restaurants. At the hotels com- 
fortable lodgings are furnished the boys and 
girls at $3.75 a week, and good meals at the 
restaurants at from ten to twenty-five cents. 
The currency used is known as the ‘‘Republic 
Currency,’’ and consists of circular pieces of tin 
stamped ‘‘George Junior Republic,’ ‘‘one dol- 
lar,’’ ‘‘50 cents,’’ ‘‘25 cents,’’ ete. 

Much is made of the principle of self-support. 
Every boy and girl is required to earn their own 
living. The boys work on the farm or at 
carpentry, and the girls at cooking, sewing and 
millinery. Every Saturday afternoon all wages 
are paid by the boy cashier at the ‘‘Bank’’ in 
the currency of the Republic. This currency is 
redeemable in clothing and provisions—which 
must be sent to New York—or in genuine 
money. 

The most important principle of this Republic 
is that itis entirely self-governing. It has a 
permanent president in the person of Mr. George, 


who is vested with the veto power. All the) 


laws are made by a Legislature of their own 
chosen -by ballot at regular weekly elections. All 
violators of the law are tried in their own 
court which is regularly organized and conduct- 
ed. The penalties inflicted are fines and im- 
prisonment in the cells of the police station. 





This successfully working novelty should not 
only be interesting, but profitably suggestive to 
every one interested in the making of better 
citizens. It grasps the problem in a business- 
like way, and lays sure foundations for all 
future development. It gives first place to the 
two great principles of citizenship—self-support 
and reverence for law. Though the public school 
teacher cannot do just the work Mr. George is 
doing, the principles which inspire him, and the 
enthusiasm which he puts into his work, are 
open to all; and some of his methods, by in- 
genious adaption, could be made helpful in ac- 
complishing the teacher’s purpose. The plan 
deserves careful study. 

As some have asked for an outline of work for 
this department the following is given as a 
general guide for a beginning. 

I. The Human Race. 

1. Its characteristics. 

(1) Physical. (2) Mental. (3) Moral. 
(4) Social. (5) Political. 
2. Its divisions. 
(1) The individual. (2) Family. (3) 
Tribe. (4) Nation. (5) International 
oneness. 
II. Law. 
. Its characteristics. 
. Its necessity. 
Its forms. 
. How made? 
How enforced ? 
Government. 
. Its necessity. 
(1) To apply law to the human race. 
(2). To attain the ends of civilization and 
progress. 

2. Its forms. 

(1) Patriarchal. (2) Aristocratical. (3) 
Theocratical. (4) Monarchial. (5) Demo- 
cratic. (6) Republican. (7) Communistic. 
(8) Socialistic. (9) Nihilistic. (10) 
Anarchistic. 

3. Its departments. 
(1) Legislative. 
Judicial. 

4, Its instruments. 
(1) Public sentiment 
(2) The elective franchise. 

(3) Public officers. 
(4) The courts. 

The above is sufficient to show the similarities 
and the differences between an outline for the 
study of Civil Government and one for the 
study of Citizenship. They are similar in that 
both have to do with the making and enforce- 
ment of law. They are different in that one 
deals with facts and the other with the principles 
upon which those facts are based. Civil Govern- 
ment deals strictly with the laws that are, 


Citizenship with the laws that ought to be. In 
the actual work of the school room they will be 
found to overlap, but, although the distinction 
should ever be kept in mind, the similarity of 
the two subjects will work tothe advantage of 
both pupil and teacher. 


(2) Executive. (3) 


This department has received a number of 
letters from different parts of the country which 
show an intelligent and increasing interest in 
the subject of higher citizenship. Some of the 
letters are especially interesting in that they 
show an appreciation of the needs of thorough 
and careful instruction on this subject, of the 
responsibility resting upon the teacher, anda 
determination to do something. Suggestions from 
Instructor readers are always welcome, but if a 
personal reply is desired be sure to enclose stamp 
and ask definitequestions. Do not ask for ‘‘sug- 
gestions.’ These are to be found in the de- 
partment itself month by month, but ask for 
just what you want. 

Now that you have read this page it is time 
for you to begin acareful study of the first 
article. There is something in it for you. 
Study it, set your ‘‘thinkery’’ in motion, and 
see if your school room cannot by a little tact 
be made a sort of Junior Republic. Perhaps 
some future President is waiting on some bench 
in your school room for you to inspire him with 
alittle ambition. You cannot afford to lose 
the opportunity. 

Have you required your pupils to prepare a 
digest of the different party platforms upon 
which the campaign was conducted? If not 
you should do so at once, and especially of the 
party elected to power. The pupils will then 
keep their eyes open to see if the party redeems 
its pledges. 


Yk 


Following Up An Election. 





Before this article reaches the readers of the 
Instructor the national elections will all be over. 
It has been generally conceded that not since 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated have issues of 
so great importance been brought before the 
people for their decision. Just what their de- 
cision will be cannot at this writing be certainly 
predicted, but it is certain that their decision 
will not be far from right. If the decision is 
not in accord with our pet notions it is a pretty 
good sign that those notions need changing, for 
the American people have never yet failed to 
decide great issues in such a way as to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Whatever the decision may be it will need 
following up. A victor which is not followed 
up is little better than defeat. The teacher can 
do more in the interest of pure politics just after 
than just before an election. Then the joyous 
enthusiasm of the victorious party, and the sad 
disappointment of the defeated party, will need 
to be directed into the sober channels of loyalty 
to the ruling power. Our government is in- 
finitely greater than any party, and treason 


against the government, either in deed or in 
thought, is a dangerous thing. It is the stuff 
that anarchy is made of. Ifthe tiniest flame of 
this wild fire is seen burning in the mind of 
even the youngest pupil, let it be quenched at 
once. ‘‘How great a matter a little fire 





kindleth’’ sometimes | 
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That Things are no Worse Sire. 





From the time of our old revolution, 
When we threw off the yoke of the king, 
Has descended this phrase to remember, 
To remember, to say, and to sing : 
*Tis a phrase that is full of a lesson, 
It can comfort and warm like a fire, 
It can cheer us when days are the darkest ! 
That things are no worse, O my sire.”’ 


’Twas King George’s prime minister said it, 
To the king, who had questioned in heat 
What he meant by appointing Thanksgiving, 
In such days of ill luck and defeat ; 
What’s the cause of your day of Thanksgiving? 
Tell me, pray,”’ cried the king in his ire; 
Said the minister, ‘‘This is the reason— 
That things are no worse, O my sire.”’ 


There has nothing come down in the story 
Of the answer returned by the king; 
But I think on his throne he sat silent, 
And confessed it a sensible thing ; 
For there’s never a burden so heavy 
That it might not be heavier still ; 
There is never so bitter a sorrow, 
That the cup could not fuller fill. 


And what of care and: of sadness 
Our life and our duties may bring, 
There is always the cause for thanksgiving 
Which the minister told to the king. 
Tis a lesson to sing and remember ; 
It can comfort and warm like a fire, 
Can cheer us when days are the darkest, 
“That things are no worse, O my sire.’’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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The Spelling Book. 





BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 





Col. Parker says, ‘‘The difficulty with spell- 
ing in the English language lies in its unphonetic 
character’ and he asks, ‘‘How can you help the 
spelling in an unphonetic language by phonics ?”’ 

In thought, reading and spelling are so united, 
that at first the teacher is sure that what is useful 
in teaching the one, must be an aid to the other. 

That phonics help in the pronunciation and 
in the spelling of many phonetic words is proven 
by the rapid progress made by foreign children 
in these two when guided by a few of the ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Thus phonics are a positive aid to reading, 
and they would be to spelling, if each letter of 
the alphabet had but one sound; but as the 
twenty-six letters represent forty sounds, and as 
the same sounds are often represented by differ- 
ent letters or digraphs, spelling becomes except 
to the most facile and retentive memory, a task 
to be conquered only by hard study and contin- 
ual practice. 

From what source shall this study and drill 
come? ~« 

‘I believe in the spelling book from cover to 
cover’ is one teacher’s creed evolved from exper- 
iment. Since nearly all one’s reading is from 
the printed page, and seldom, except in the 
school-room, from the blackboard, words studied 


‘helps to make the spelling book a treasure-key, | 
! have they not their right to be studied inside the 
book ? 


from the board do not leave their imprint as do 
words learned from a book. A transferred word 
loses to the child its naturalness and its fixed 
association. 
one methods of spelling the word fatigue, found 
in a written exercise by children from nine to 
eleven years of age. The writer asks, ‘‘Who is 
to blame ?’’ The teacher is, unconsciously, per- 
haps. The word in question had stood upon 
the board all day. The children had seen it in 
their story-books, in Sunday school papers, and 
in their readers, but it did not look like the 
strange, lonesome word standing out so white 
upon a black surface. 

Probably a few of the class had failed to see 
the word correctly, for children are slow to con- 
fess to myopia. 


Some of the children were doubtless sound- 
blind, and did not catch the name as pronounced 
by the teacher. Five minutes study of the word 
from the spelling-book, or from any school book 
might have fastened the word in the mind. 

Phonics would be of no more use here than in 
the teaching of numbers. 

Why should not the dictation exercise at the 
end of spelling columns that had been learned 
and respelled many times, be given to the chil- 
dren as a writing exercise, rather than the teach- 
er’s original dictation? Why should any lesson 
be reproduced by the children on the board or 
slate? How often will they use board and crayon, 
slate and pencil after school days are done? 
Why not always use paper and the pen oftener 
than the pencil ? 

Why should not children learn the rules for 
spelling at the head of every lesson, and apply 
them to words of their own finding? For rules 
cling like burs. 

Accent, diacritic marks, italics, silent letters, 
abbreviations, punctuation, and all the rest that 


‘‘But the spelling book is to be used for refer- 


An educational paper gives forty- | 





‘spelling book still holds its own, more potent 
than all the easy devices for spelling. 

In trying to reduce all book-learning to prac- 
tice, is there not danger that some of the finest 
|and most practical may be sifted out ? 

Surely it cannot harm the children to store the 
memory with words which they may not use 
now, but will need later on. 

‘A strain of the memory.” 

Why more so than the gems of thought that 
children learn but do not yet appreciate? They 
are the preparation which always precedes prac- 
tice. 

‘‘A waste of time.”’ 

No, a saving of time for the burdened years to 
come, as many a devotee of the spelling-book 
will testify. 





ne ee 
How Can I Secure the Best Results ? 





BY MAY COPELAND, 





In what way can I secure the best work in my 
school? Many a young teacher is pondering over 
this question at the beginning of a new school 
year. Shall I offer prizes to be borne away by 
the brightest pupil while perhaps a duller one 
who has worked twice as hard, reccives no re- 
muneration? Why not rather strive to make the 
work of the schoolroom so interesting that all 
will endeavor to do their best regardless of re- 
wards ? 

The live, up-to-date teacher can find ways to 
interest even the dullest pupil in the most un- 
interesting studies. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that the 
best results can be secured by using the same 
methods with all. Perhaps there is a boy in 
your school who cares more for reading than 
anything else. Talk with him about books, 
lend him yours if he is unable to procure them. 
A few wise words judiciously spoken, may go 
far toward developing that manly character you 
so earnestly desire to see. 

Another cares nothing for reading, he does not 





ence as one uses the dictionary’’ says the spell- 
ing-reformer. | 
The best scholars maintain that the dictionary 
is but 9 many-volumed spelling book to be 
studied, if one would speak and write English 
correctly. 

Thanks to the spelling fashion which brings 





| 





us back to the old and tried at intervals, oral 
spelling is again in vogue. 

May it call to its help the old-time spelling 
match, when one was not afraid to grapple with 
six-syllabled words, and was content to spell a 
word that he could not define nor use in a sen- 
tence. 

The five-words a day system, the words being 
written on the blackboard, seemed to parents and 
to pupils a stand still in spelling. 

Twenty words selected from the reading lesson, 
or from any text book, could be as easily learned 
and retained. 

But for all needful purposes, the good old 





‘your school. 


seem interested in any of the studies taught in 
You have noticed that he is in- 
terested in the outside world, the trees, flowers, 
birds, bees; encourage him to find out all he 


‘can about the habits and life of each of these, 


tell him interesting stories about them, guide 
him in his attempts to draw pictures of those 
that interest him. Nature is a wise teacher and 
a very dear friend to the children. Leave your 
boy with her and very soon you will wonder at 
the transformation which has taken place in the 
boy who habitually sulked and pouted when 
urged to give proper attention to his text-books. 

One more word as to prizes—if one is to be of- 
fered, why not offer it for regular attendance? 
Thus, you will give all an equal opportunity to 


win. 

But, whether prizes or no, strive to enthuse an 
interest in the children’s minds for that which is 
pure and right, and you will have won that 
coveted name—a successful teacher. 
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Gymnastics in School. 





BY HARVEY C. WENT, PHYSICAL DIRECTOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





‘*Ts the practice of gymnastics a ‘fad’ or is it 
a means of conferring some real benefit to chil- 
dren during the school age ?’”’? I have had that 
question put to me almost in those exact words. 
In answering it now and explaining what the re- 
sult of a thorough course of physical training 
is, I feel that I am addressing an audience of 
experienced teachers and need not begin, as 
would be necessary in a formal essay on the sub- 
ject or as I do before our training classes, with 
an elucidation of the primary principles of phys- 
iology. 

The importance of the muscular system ; its 
need of exercise, its growth under proper activity : 
are familiar topics. We teach them to our chil- 
dren—it is to be hoped we believe them. But 
there is a theory prevailing quite largely that 
this physical need for exercise is fully met by 
play. Play may take the place of exercise, . but 
not with children. For the adult, the business 
man, the brain worker, the worried man or 
woman,—recreation, play, sport are exercises of 
the best character. For with them, the building- 
up process has ceased—growth is completed. 
Play is an essential thing for the child, but it 
does not provide for harmonious, symmetrical 
development. Games and sports are splendid, 
but they do not take the place of daily, syste- 
matic exercise in the life of the growing child. 
Nearly all games are one-sided, how rarely do 
we find one developing accuracy or precision. 

Emerson has said, ‘‘the first requisite of a 
gentleman is that he be a good animal.’’ Men 
do not treat their live stock as they do their 
children. We cannot doubt that school life is 
unnatural, and nature resents interference with 
her plans. Daily exercise, of a proper kind, 
serves to counteract the undesirable effects of 
school life upon the child’s physique, breaking 
up the abnormal positions and conditions which 
affect the bodily form and functions. 

School is the place to have gymnastics for the 
reason that there a scheme of exercise can be laid 
out for day after day, week after week, month 
after month and year after year. This can not 
be accomplished anywhere else. At Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Turn Verein, 
athletic club and private gymnasium a syste- 
matic and continuous progression is not possible 
because the attendance is variable, fitful, capri- 
cious. In fact,ifany of the organizations named, 
attempted to do what can pe done in schools 
they would defeat their own ends. 

We come now to the educational aspect of 
physical training which is of special interest to 
the teacher. The school children need to re- 
lieve their brains from the stuffing and stag- 
nation of blood to which they have been sub- 
jected ; they need to get a dosage of exercise for 





their muscles, in proper amount; to learn to 
hold themselves in correct positions and have it 
impressed upon them that exercising the body 
is as much a daily duty as washing or feeding 
it. But we do something more than that. 
Muscle work is brain developing. We know 
that all motion occurring in the animal creation 
is due to the contraction of muscle fibers, but 
we do not so often recall the fact that the con- 
traction of the muscie is due.to stimulation sent 
out either from the brain or from motor centers 
in the spinal cord and conveyed by the means 
ofthe motor nerves. The twosystems, muscular 
and nervous, act and react upon each other, ex- 
cessive muscle work interfering with mental 
work, just as excessive use of the brain incapaci- 
tates for effective exercise of the muscles. But 
it is a fact that the gymnasium is a sort of sav- 
ings bank, that by exercise we may store up vi- 
tality for use in various ways. The brain worker 
who is blessed with a good bodily development 
can call to his aid the vitality gained by his 
muscular system as the brainy man can call upon 
the vitality of his brain for the use of his muscles. 
It has often been cited, as an apparent refuta- 
tion of the claims of physical educators with re- 
gard to this subject, that so many superb 
physiques have been possessed by men both 
mentally and morally lacking. It is not at all 
strange that the old Roman athletes and gladi- 
ators were not up to our standard of education, 
since they spent most oftheir time in sleep when 
they were not at work in the gymnasium or eat- 
ing improbable quantities of beef. While as to 
modern Samsons, who are sans mind in a body 
which is very much in evidence. We physical 
directors never promise certificates of high math- 
ematical proficiency to all who can lift so many 
pounds or will devote so many hours to physical 
exercises. But it has been proved, beyond dis- 
pute, that physical training increases and de- 
velops the mental powers. 

To return to our subject. When the muscles 
are exercised,the brain and nerves are exercised. 
Muscular activity means activity of brain and 
nerves. Increase of nutrition or growth of the 
one means growth ofthe other. An eminent 
Italian physiologist, Professor Mosso, has made 
a balance of such peculiar construction and fine 
delicacy that when a man lies upon it with mind 
entirely quiescent or as much as possible unem- 
ployed, the balance remains at rest. Just so 
soon as the thoughts are concentrated upon any 
subject, the head sinks, owing to the flow of 
blood to the brain. Ifa problem is presented 
for solution, the increase of mental effort is 
evidenced by a deeper sinking of the head portion 
of the balance. 
blood current when the brain is-active would 





wasted away. We may, therefore, logically de- 
clare that use of the muscles developes certain 
portions ofthe brain directly and the whole 
organ, indirectly. Perhaps, some day, we shall 
send the boy who fails in arithmetic, to have his 
Adductor Magnus developed and the dullard at 
geometry to bring up his Trapezius and Rhom- 
boidrii muscles. At that day, scientists may 
ascribe certain well marked traits of the Ameri- 
can boy of 1896 to his overweening admiration 
for the well developed biceps of his arms. 

But the train has todo only with those actions 
which are directly and continuously willed and 
are matters of thought. All automatic move- 
ments, such as walking, bicycle riding, dancing, 
or gymnastic lessons which are learned ‘‘by 
heart’’ as we say, are controlled by the spinal 
cord. Therefore, if we wish to get the full ben- 
efits, from an educational point of view, from 
our physical training, we should use that form 
of gymnastics which is executed entirely by 
verbal command. Then the instructor is in im- 
mediate control and greater accuracy of move- 
ment is required, inasmuch as the teacher asks 
for the movements she wants part by part,speci- 
fying the beginning, direction, duration and 
ending of the exercise and giving a form of nerve 
training not obtainable where the exercise is 
executed after explanation or by imitation, to 
counts or music. No matter how pretty and 
graceful exercises with music are, accuracy and 
precision of movement, which means much from 
the brain-end of a child,are not obtained. There 
are two reasons why this is so: (1) You cannot 
think out an exercise and execute it to the rhythm 
of music. (2) The lesson executed with musical 
accompaniment is a lesson which has been learn- 
ed by heart, and, as I have already said, such a 
lesson contains no brain work. 

Ln ee meee 


The Best Books for Boys. 








Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in October 
Ladies’ Home Journal, names the best one hun- 
dred books (by American authors) for boys of 
from fifteen to twenty years. The first ten of 
the list,after naming Bulfinch’s ‘‘Age of Fable,”’ 
he selects in these words: ‘Of the classic au- 
thors, Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ is already 
a child’s classic as well, and so are Dana’s 
‘Two Years Before the Mast’? and Hawthorne’s 
‘Grandfather’s Chair,’ Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ 
is easy reading and full of life. Parkman’s 
‘Oregon Trail’ is the journal of a young man’s 
trip across the Continent fifty years ago, when 
everything was wild. ‘Thoreau’s Maine Woods’ 
has the real flavor of the forest. Cooper’s ‘Spy’ 


This proof of the change of the is a tale of the American Revolution, in which 


Washington appears as a hero. _Irving’s ‘Brace- 


lead us to expect that the nutrition of that organ | bridge Hall’ is a delightful picture of country 


or of parts of it must be affected by the amount | 


of exercise which the body undergoes. It has 
been noted, in cases where a limb has been am- 


life, which I remember to have read with delight 
at twelve. 
humor, and though many of its allusions will 


putated for a number of years, that certain parts | pass over a boy’s head, yet there are plenty 
of the brain substance have atrophied—have| which he will understand.”’ 


Lowell’s ‘Biglow Papers’ is full of 
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A Boy Who Recommended Himself. 





John Brent was trimming his hedge, and the 
“snip, snip” of his shears was a pleasing sound 
to his ears. In the rear of him stretched a 
wide, smoothly kept lawn in the center of which 
stood his residence, a handsome massive mod- 
ern structure which had cost him not less than 
$90,000. 

The owner of it was the man who, in shabby 
attire, was trimming his hedge. “A close, 
stingy old skinflint, I'll warrant,” some boy is 
ready to say. 

No, he wasn’t. He trimmed his own hedge 
for recreation, as he was a man of sedentary 
habits. His shabby clothes were his working 
clothes, while those which he wore on other 
occasions were both neat and expensive ; indeed, 
he was very particular even about what are 
known as the minor appointments of dress. 

Instead of being stingy he was exceedingly 
liberal. He was always contributing to benev- 
olent enterprises and helping deserving people, 
often when they had not asked his help. 

Just beyond the hedge was the public side- 
walk, and two boys stopped opposite to where 
he was at work, he on one side of the hedge 
and they on the other. 

“Halloa, Fred! That’s a very handsome 
tennis racquet,” one of them said. “You paid 
about seven dollars for it, didn’t you.” 

“Only six, Charlie,” was the reply. 

“Your old one is in prime order yet. 
will you take for it ?” 

“I sold it to Willie Robbins for one dollar 
and a half,” replied Fred. 

“Well, now, that was silly,” declared Charlie, 
“I'd have given you three dollars for it.” 

“You are too late,” replied Fred, “I have 
promised it to Willie.” 

“Oh ! you only promised it tohim, eh? And 
he’s simply promised to pay for it, I suppose? 
I'll give you three dollars cash for it.” 

“I can’t do it, Charlie.” 

“You can if you want to. A dollar and a 
half more isn’t to be sneezed at.” 

“Of course not,” admitted Fred, “and I'd 
like to have it only I promised the racquet to 
Willie.” 

“But you are not bound to keep your prom. 
ise. You are at liberty to take more for it. 
Tell him that I offered you another time as 
much, and that will settle it.” 


What 


“that will not settle it—neither with Willie nor 
with me. Ican not disappoint him. A bar 
gain is a bargain. The racket is his, even if it 
hasn’t been delivered.” 

“Oh, let him have it,” retorted Charlie, 
angrily. “Fred Fenton, I will not say that you 
area chump, but I'll predict that you'll never 
make a successful business man. You are too 
punctilious.” 

John Brent overheard the conversation, and 
he stepped to the gap in the hedge in order to 
get a look at the boy who had such a high re- 
gard for his word. 

“The lad has a good face and is made of the 
right sort of stuff,” was the millionaire’s mental 
comment. ‘He places a proper value upon his 
integrity and he will succeed in business be 
cause he is punctilious.” 

The next day while he was again working on 
his hedge, John Brent overheard another con- 
versation. Fred Fenton wasagain a participant 
in it. 

“Fred, let us go over to the circus lot,” the 
other boy said, “the men are putting up the 
tents for the afternoon performance.” 

“No, Joe, I’d rather not,” Fred said. 

“But why ?” 

“On account of the profanity. One never 
hears anything good on such occasions, and I 
would advise you notto go. My mother would 
not want me to go.” 

“Did she say you shouldn’t ?” 

“No, Joe.” 
“Then let us go. 
ing her orders.” 
“But I will be disobeying her wishes,” insist- 
ed Fred. “No, I'll not go.” 

“That is another good point in that boy,” 
thought John Brent. “A boy who respects his 
mother’s wishes very rarely goes wrong.” 

Two months later John Brent advertised for 
a clerk in his factory, and there were at least a 
a dozen applicants. 

“I can simply take your names and residences 
this morning,” he said. “I'll make inquiries 
about you and notify the one whom I conclude 
to select.” 

Three of the boys gave their names and 
residences. 

“What is your name?” heasked as he glanced 
at the fourth boy. 

“Fred Fenton, sir,” was the reply. 

John Brenton remembered the name and the 
boy. He looked at him keenly, a pleased 
smile crossing his face. 

“You can stay,” he said. “I’ve been suited 
sooner than I expected to be,” he added, look 
ing at the other boys and dismissing them with 
a wave of his hand. 

“Why did you take me?” asked Fred, in sur- 
prise. “Why were inquiries not necessary in 


You will not be disobey- 





“No, Charlie,” gravely replied the other boy, 





“I know you better than you think I do,” 
John Brent said, with a significant smile. 

“But I offered you no recommendations,” 
suggested Fred. 

“My boy, it wasn’t necessary,” replied John 
Brent, “I overheard you reccommend yourself.” 

But as he felt disposed to enlighten Fred he 
told him about the two conversations he had 
overheard, 

Now, boys, this is a true story and there is a 
moral init. You are more frequently observed 
and heard and overheard than you are aware 
of. Your elders have a habit of making an 
estimate of your mental and moral worth. 
You can not keep late hours, lounge on the 
corners, visit low places of amusement, smoke 
cigarettes, and chaff boys who are better than 
you are without older people’s making a note 
of your bad habits. 

How much more forcibly and creditably pure 
speech, good breeding, honest purposes and 
parental respect would speak in your behalf !— 
Golden Days. 








Doing and Not Doing, 





“Sir,” said a lad, coming down to one of the 
wharves in Boston, and addressing a _ well- 
known merchant, “have you any berth on your 
ship? I want to learn something.” 

“What can you do?” asked the gentleman. 

“I can try my best to do whatever I am put 
to,” answered the boy. 

“What have you done?” 

“I have sawed and split mother’s wood for 
nigh on two years.” 

“What have you not done?’ asked the gen- 
tleman, who was a sort of a questioner. 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, after a moment’s 
pause, “I have not whispered in school once for 
a whole year.” 

“That’s enough,” said the gentleman; “you 
may ship aboard this vessel, and I hope to see 
you the master of her some day. A boy who 
can master a woodpile and bridle his tongue 


must be made of good stuff."—Our Sunday 
Afternoon. 
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Thanksgiving Day Program. 





PREPARED BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY, KALAMAZOO, 
MICH. 


The true ebject of preparing a Thanksgiving Day pro- 
gram is not to have an exhibition but to get the spirit of 
Thanksgiving into the hearts of the children and a knowl- 
edge of its origin and tendencies into their minds. It is 
better to have short exercises in which all will be inter- 
ested than a small number of more showy recitations in 
which only a few take an active part. It is better to have 
questions and answers on the historical Thanksgiving by 
the school—learned a few each day and allowed to “sink 
in”’—than to have elaborate essays on the subject. 

The following exercise has been prepared with refer- 
ence to this. 

The teacher should begin in time to prepare for Thanks- 
giving—and take it slowly. The good accomplished is 
not on the exhibition day but on the ordinary school 
days when she is drilling and explaining and illustrating 
the meaning of what they will give so glibly afterwards. 
Then it is that she is sowing seed. 

If the nature work has been properly given, Thanks- 
giving Day will be but the natural culmination of their 
fall study of plants, and fruits and nuts— of insect and 
animal life—of Nature’s preparation for winter’s cold and 
her protecting care of all her creatures. The children 
will have been insensibly led to a grateful recognition of 
Him ‘‘who giveth food to all flesh.” 

Then- what so natural as Thanksgiving Day ? 








Hymn by the School. 





Tune, ‘“tAmerica.” 


God bless our native land ! 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night 3 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave 
Do Thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God, above the skies ; 
On Him we wait ; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 





Thanksgiving Psalm. 





(To be given responsively.) 


Teacher.—‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good. 
School.—For his mercy endureth forever. 
Oh give thanks unto the God of gods ; 
For his mercy endureth forever, 
O give thanks to the Lord of lords ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him who alone doeth great wonders ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him which led his people through the wilder- 
ness ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him which smote great kings ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
And gave their hand for a heritage ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
Who giveth food to all flesh ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
O give thanks unto the God of Heayen ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
And in that day shall ye say: 
School.—Praise the Lord, cal! upon his name, declare his 
doings among the people, make mention that his name is 








exalted, Sing unto the Lord ; for he hath done cxoellent 
things.” 
Recitation. Our First Thanksgiving Day. 





Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away ? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort—yes and more,— 
Left their homes and friends and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies 3 

There they built their rough log-cabins, 
*Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red-man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 





Met their eyes on every hand, 
And before the springtime reached them 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain ; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest-time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


Su the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one ; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of these Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of New England, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
— Youth's Companion. 


[If this is given as acconcert recitation by the school 
and the necessary explanations made by the teacher az it 
is learned—a little at a time—the Thanksgiving story 
will be thoroughly understood by them. It is easily 
learned and is admirable for this purpose.] 








Recitation. Thanksgiving for Food 





First child (with sheaf of wheat.) 
Praise God for wheat, so nice and sweet, 
With which to make our bread. 


Second child (with ear of corn.) 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which 
His waiting world is fed, 


Third child (with filled market-basket.) 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 
He gave to men for food. 


Fourth child (with basket of fruit.) 
Praise God, ye children all, to whom 
He gives your daily bread. 


Ad. 
; Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed. 
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Song. Thanksgiving Hymn. 





Summer ended, harvest o’er, 
Lord, to Thee our thanks we pour 
For the valley’s golden yield, 

For the fruits of tree and field. 


For the promise, ever sure, 

That while heav'n and earth endure, 
Seed time, harvest, cold and heat, 
Shall their yearly round complete. 


For the care which, while we slept, 
Watch o’er field and furrow kept, 
Watch Oo’er all the buried grain, 
Soon to spring to life again. 


Reading. The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


Reading. The Governor’s Proclamation. 








A Golden Chain of Thanksgiving 
Thoughts. 





“The time of all the happy year, 
Fullest of peace, of strength, of cheer. 
The joyfu! ‘Harvest Home’ is here.” 


“Thank God for rest where none molest, 
And none can make afraid,— 

For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest, 
Beneath the homestead shade.” 


“Every season has its pleasures ; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brightens autumn’s sob’rer time.” 
—Susan Coolidge. 
‘*For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 
For the singing of birds from the hiils to the seas, 
For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 
For the light inthe light of the stars and the moon, 
We thank thee gracious Lord !” 


“Earth, with thousand voices. praiseth God.” 


“For the birds, for the flowers, 
For the sun, for the showers, 
For the day, forthe night, 
For the power to do right, 

We are thankful.” 


“Cheery hearts and smiling faces, 
Gentle speech and ways, 
Make a cloudy, chill Thanksgiving 
Sunniest of days,” 


For the fruit upon the tree 
For the buds that sing of thee 
For the earth in splendor dressed, 
Father, mother, and the rest, 
We thank thee, gracious God. 


“They serve God well 
Who serve his creatures.” 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungry neigbor, and me.” 


‘It is not the deed that we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care, 
In the heart of the deed so fair.” 


“This is the feast time of the year, 


When hear‘s grow warm and home more dear.”’ 


lection of a Thanksgiving quotation, scriptural or poeti- 
cal, and this collection may be held in reserve for those 
who cannot find anything. Train them to give the quo- 
tation distinctly and impressively and it will be one of 
the most pleasant features of the day.] 


each taking one stanza—and the school reciting together 
the refrain. ] 








O Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 
We thank thee for thy wise design 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 


, And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith was born ; 
That he who smites the summer weed, 
May trust Thee for the autumn corn, 
— Whittier. 


[The children may be allowed to make their own se- 








Recitation. A Song for Homeland. 





A song—a song for Homeland, 
The land where we were born ; 
Of broad and fertile prairies 
Where grows the golden corn— 
Of wheatfields like an ocean, 
Of hills where grows the pine,— 
The land that we are proud of, 
Your own dear land and mine. 
A song—a song for Homeland, 
The land of wheat and corn, 
With milk and honey flowing,— 
The land where we were born ! 


A song—a song for Homeland, 
No other land so dear ; 
No other hills are fairer, 
No other skies so clear, 
We love her vales and valleys, 
Each snow-tipped mountain dome— 
Oh, native land, from true hearts 
We sing this song of home. 
A song—a song for Homeland 
The land of wheat and corn 
With milk and honey flowing,— 
The land where we were born ! 


A song—a song for Homeland— 
Land of the Golden Fleece, 
Whose hillsides laugh with plenty, 
Whose valleys smile with peace. 
Sometimes our feet may wander 
To far lands, east or west, 
But still our hearts are steadfast— 
We love the Homeland best ! 
A song—a song for Homeland— 
The land of wheat and corn, 
With milk and honey flowing,— 
The land where we were born ! 
—Eben Rexford. 


[This might be given effectively by three children— 








Recitation. Marjorie. 





“Oh, dear !” said Farmer Brown, one day, 
‘*I never saw such weather ! 
The rain will spoil my meadow hay 
And all my crps together.” 
His little daughter climbed his knee ; 


“But if the sun,” said Farmer Brown 
“Should bring a dry September, 
With vines and stalks all wilted down, 
And fields scorched to an ember’ — 
“Why, then ’twill rain,” said Marjorie, 
The little girl upon his knee. 


“Ah, me !” said Farmer Brown, that fall, 
**‘Now what's the use of living? 
No plan of mine succeeds at all”— 
‘Why, next month comes Thanksgiving 
And then, of course,” said Marjorie, 
‘*We’re all as thankful as can be.” 


‘*Well, what should I be happy for ?” 
Asked Farmer Brown. ‘‘My trouble 
This summer has grown more and more, 
My losses have been double, 
I’ve nothing left—” ‘‘Why, you’ve got me !” 
Said Marjorie, upon his knee. 
— Wide-A wake. 
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Recitation. Thanksgiving. 








Dolly, it’s almost Thanksgiving, 

Do you know what I mean, my dear? 
No? Well, I couldn’t expect it ; 

You haven’t been with us a year. 


And you came with my auntie from Paris, 
Far over the wide t lue sea, 

And you’il keep your first Thanksgiving, 
My beautiful dolly, with me. 


I’il tell you about it, my darling, 
For grandma’s explained it all, 

So that I understand why Thanksgiving 
Always comes late in the fall, 


When the nuts and apples are gathered. 
And the work in the field is done ; 

And the fields, a!l reaped and silent, 
Are asleep in the autumn sun, 


It is then that we praise ovr Father, 
Who sends the rain and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving kindness— 
Is every morning new. 


Unless we'd be heathen, Dolly. 
Or worse, we must sing and pray, 
And think about good things, Dolly, 
When we keep Thanksgiving Day. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Song. ‘‘God be with you till me mect aga’n,” 








Little Pink Frock. 


MARY F, BUTTS, 


“T am tired of school all the days in the week,” 
Said little pink frock with a tear on her cheek. 

‘J want to stay home and play with my doll, 
And walk out under my new parasol.” 


‘¢All the folks in the world go to school every day,” 
Said mamma, “‘even after they’ve g:own old and gray. 
There is aways, my darliny, some new thing to know, 
And the lessons are harder the older we grow.” 


Little Pink Frock, astonished, her sunbonnet took, 
And went down the street with her alphabet-book ; 
And she said to herself, ‘‘It’s the very best plan, 
While the lessons are easy to learn what I can.” 





“I guess the sun will shine,” said she. 
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Normal Questions... 
~~ and Answers 








These questions are intended to give a review for 











teachers. The answers will appear in the December 
number, 
QUESTIONS. 
Arithmetic. 





What is a meridian? Longitude ? 

2. Fiuw is the difference in time found when 
the difference in longitude is given? 

3. How is the difference in longitude found 
when the difference in time is given? 

4. When one place is east longitude and the 
other west longitude, how is the difference in 
longitude found ? 

5. When both places are east longitude or 
both are west longitude how is the difference 
in longitude found ? 

6. When the sum of the longitude of two 
places exceeds 180° what is done? 

7. Washington is 77° 1’ west and St. Peters- 
burg 30° 19’ east longitude: what is their dif- 
ference in time ? 

8. When it was 1 o’clock A. M., on the first 
day of January 1896, at Bangor, Me., 68° 47’ 
west what was the time at the city of Mexico, 
99° 5’ west ? 

g. When it is 12 o’clock at one place where 
will it be before 12 o’clock and where after 12 
o’clock ? 

10, If a message be sent by telegraph without 
any loss of time at 12 M. from London to 
Washington 77° 1’ west, what is the time of its 
receipt at Washington? 

11, What is the difference of longitude be- 
tween Washington and St. Petersburg, if their 
difference in time be 7 hours, 9 minutes, 20 
seconds ? 

12, When the days are of equal length, and 
it is noon on the first meridian, on what 
meridian is it then sunrise? sunset? mid- 
night ? 








Grammar. 





1. What is analysis ? Synthesis ? 

2 What is meant by the copula? 

3. Name the principal conjunctive adverbs. 

4. What is scanning? 

5. What is the relation of. the combination 
as well as in the following sentence: John as 
well as James is in the wrong. 

6. When is the subject of ‘an imperative sen- 
tence omitted ? 

7. Correct the following sentence and give 


8. When should énéo be used ? 
9. What are substantives ? 
10. What is the plural of brother? 
11. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason: We didn’t find nobody at home. 
12. Where is the ancient form or solemn 
style of the verb used? 








Geography. 





1. In what direction does Mexico lie from 
New York? 
2. Where are the Black hills? 
3. When it is noon at Buffalo what time is 
it at Salt Lake City? 
4. What is the latitude and longitude of 
Quito ? 
5. What is the area and population of Eng 
land and Wales? 
6. What is Crimea? 
7. What is the latitude and longitude of St 
Petersburg? 
8. What strait between Sumatra and Java? 
9. What is the highest mountain in the 
world ? 
10. How far from the source of the Missouri 
river to the Gulf of Mexico? 
11. What are the pictured rocks? 
12. How large is the District of Columbia ? 








History. 





1. What was “Mason and Dixon’s Line” and 
when was it established ? 

2. What was the motive that prompted 
Lord Baltimore to establish a colony in Mary- 
land? 

3. Who were the Huguenots ? 

4. What was the “Grand model ?” 

5. When were North and South Carolina 
divided ? 

6. What noted man was born the same year 
that Georgia, the last of the thirteen colonies, 
was planned ? 

7. In King William’s war, what Indians aid- 
ed the French and who aided the English ? 

8. In Queen Anne’s war why did the brunt 
of the war fall upon New England ? 

9. How long did this war last and where 
was the treaty of peace signed ? 

10. Who was sent by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia to the commanders of the 
French forts asking their removal ? 

11, What were the five objective points of 
the French and Indian war? 

12, How was Quebec captured ? 








Civil Government. 





1. What was the first revolutionary measure 


2. Which colony was the first to make the 
first direct public movement in favor of inde- 
pendence? 

3. Who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? 

4. When were the Articles of Confederation 
adopted by Congress? 

5. When did Maryland ratify the Articles 
of Confederation ? 

6. What change did the government under- 
go in changing from a revolutionary body toa 
legal assembly ? 

7. What was the condition of the govern- 
ment at the close of the Revolutionary war? 

8. Waat hinderd Congress from altering 
the Articles of Confederation so as to give it 
more power? 

9. What were some of the good effects of 
the Confederation ? 

10. When did the Constitutional Convention 
meet and for what was it called? 

11, When was the Constitution approved by 
Congress ? 

12, When did the new government go into 
effect ? 








Physiology. 





1. What is food ? 

2. At what rate does the blood flow through 
the arteries? Theveins? The capillaries? 

3. What is the office of the ciliary muscle ? 

4. What is the office of the spleen ? 

5. How is the spinal column constructed so 
as to protect it from the shock of jars and 
falls ? 

6. What is the effect of a warm bath? 

7. What is the best form of drinking water? 

8. What are mixed muscles ? 

9. What effects follow a deprivation of 
light ? 

10. What per cent. of the bodily weight of 
man is blood ? 

11. What is the average daily allowance of 
water for people in a temperate climate ? 

12, Upon what does complexion depend ? 








Drawing. 





(a) What is harmony in 
% a oie? (b) Of what is dominant 
h harmony composed ? 
‘ 2. What name is applied to a 
resulting color when one posi- 
tive color is modified by an- 
other? 

3. What is a broken color? 

4. (a) What kind of a triangle 
(as to sides) could have sides of 
78", % and 7 8”? (b) What 
kind of a triangle could have 
sides of 7 8", 14 and 3 8? 

5. What are four goemetric 
plane figures which may be 
taught from the faces of the 
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6. Figu e (a) represents a working drawing 
of what solid? 
7. What is a front view? 
8. Name some of the objects in which the 
form of the hemisphere may be recognized. 
g. Name three principles of decoration. 
10. A sphere, a cylinder and a cube are to be 
drawn ina group. Which should be the cen- 
tral figure ? 
11. What name is given to the point where 
receding lines meet ? 
12. A cube is to be represented in parallel 
perspective below and to the left of the eye. 
What faces of the cube will be visible ? 








Methods and School Economy. 





t. What are some of the advantages of the 
consecutive methods of questioning? 
2. Name the advantages and disadvantages 
of the promiscuous method. 
3. What can you say of the concert method ? 

4. What advantages result from a proper 
use of text books ? 

5. What are the purposes of oral instruc- 
tion? 

6. Should pupils be encouraged to memo- 
observation of things, and to accustom the 
child to express in its own language that which 
it has learned? 

7. What advantages result to advanced 
pupils from the use of two or more text 
books? 

8 What is a good rule in regard to expla- 
nations? 

9. How may the natural sciences be properly 
taught in common schools ? 

10. How should Botany be taught to young 
pupils? 

11. Should pupils be reproved for asking 
assistance from the teacher? 

12. What is the great objection to the ordi 
nary School Exhibition ? 








ANSWERS TO OCTOBER QUES- 
TIONS. 


Arithmetic. 





1, A decimal fraction is one or more of the 
decimal divisions of a unit. They are com- 
monly called decimals. 

2. Annexing a cipher to a decimal does 
not alter its value since it does not change the 
place of any figure of the decimal. Multi- 
plying by ten removes the decimal place one 
place to the right and increases the value of the 
decimal ten fold. 

8 A mixed decimial number is one which 
contains an integer and a decimal. A com 
plex decimal is one which has a common frac. 
tion at the right of the decimal. 


5. They may be used as decimals of a dol 
lar. 

6. The product of two decimals contains 
as many decimal places as there are decimal 
places in both factors. 

7. 385600=—100 times 3856 
3856= I “ i 





38174499 times 3856. 
8. 4239 
369 


38151=product by 9. 
- by four times the product 


by 9. 


152604= 


1564191. 

9. 33% cents is % of a dollar. 

824 divided by 3=$274.66 2-3. 
10. $237.15. 
II. 1925 pounds=1.g25 tons. 

$9 50 X 1.925=$18.2875. 
12. 1964 pounds=19.6}. 

$13.45 X 19.64=$264.158. 
13. Abillis a written statement given by 
the seller to the buyer, of the quantity and 
price of each article sold, and the amount of 
the whole. An account isa record of debts 
and credits between parties doing business 
with each other. The footing of a bill is the 
total cost of all the articles. 
14. A billis receipted when the words Re- 
ceived Payment are written at the bottom, : nd 
the creditor’s name is signed either by him 
self or some authorized person. 
15. 200x,20= $40.00 loss. 

375 200175. $40 divided by 175—$.228 
$4.50 added to $.228=$4.728. 








Grammar. 





1. A diphthong consists of two vocals 
sounded together in the same syllable. A di- 
graph consists of two vowels written together 
in the same syllable, one only being pro- 
nounced, or both representing a single elemen- 
tary sound. 

2. A unipersonal verb is one by which an 
act or state is asserted independently of any 
particular subject. 

3. This is asentence : declarative : simple. 
Jis the subject ; 4xow is the predicate. The 
predicate is modified by the abridged proposi- 
tion him to be a sailor, equivalent to “that he is 
a sailor,” an objective element. Him is modi- 
fied by the phrase ¢o de a@ sailor,an adjective 
element ; sad/or by a, an adjective element. 

4. The hyphen is used to join the parts of 
compound words and expressions ; to divide 
words into syllables ; and after a syllable at 
the end of a line, when the rest of the word 





4 .OO0O5I. .0000000429. 


5. He does not want anything. A _preposi- 
tion should never be placed between a verb 
and its object. 

6. Each other and one another are sometimes 
called reciprocals, because they are reciprocally 
related. 

7. Accent is a stress of voice placed upon a 
particular syllable. 

8. A complex objective element may con- 
sist of a word, a phrase, or a clause. 

g. I never told a lie, and never intend Zo do 
so. The sign ¢o should never be used alone. 

10. Indicative mode. Present, you are lov- 
ing, present perfect, you have been loving ; past, 
you were loving ; past perfect, you had been 
loving ; future, you will be loving; future 
perfect, you will have been loving. 

11. And is a conjunction used independent- 
ly to introduce the sentence. 


12, Auxiliary verbs are those which are 


used in the conjugation of other verbs. Do, 
be, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 
13. Time and tide wait forno man. A verb 


with two or more subjects in the singular, 
connected by and, must be plural. 


14. Forty-two. Vocals, subvocals and as- 











pirates. 
I5. PRESENT. PAST. PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
Crow, crew, crowed. 
Sow, sowed, sown, 
Sing sang, sung. 
: sung, 
Swing, swung, swung. 
Geography. 
1. (a) Isthmus. (b) Island. (c) Con- 


tinent. 
2. The Gulf Stream flowing along the coast 
of Europe warms the atmosphere while the cold 
current from the Arctic Ocean has an opposite 
effect upon the atmosphere along the coast of 
Labrador. 
3. 66 degrees wide. 
4. Because the orbit of the earth is an 
ellipse with the sun at one of the foci. It is 
the nearest the sun when we, in the northern 
and most populous zone of the earth have our 
winter, and is fartherest away when we have 
our summer. 

5. Western, Western, Northern, 
Eastern. 
6. Monsoons are trade winds in the north- 
ern half of the Indian Ocean and the adjacent 
portions of the Pacific, that are due to the 
unequal heating, in different seasons, of the 
great land masses which enclose the Indian 
Ocean. 
7. The magnetic poles of the earth do not 
coincide with the poles of rotation but are 


Central, 





is carried to the next line. 


found about 20 degrees from them. 
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8. Manchester, Lowell, Providence. 

9. For its beautiful scenery, and the manu- 
facture of watches, jewelry and music boxes. 

10. Venice is built on 7o small islands, be- 
tween which are canals, used for streets. 

tr. Virginia. 

12. Paris, St. Petersburg, Merthyr Tydvil, 
Berlin, Buenos Ayres. 

13. The Strait of Bab-el-mandeb connects 
the Red Sea with the Gulf of Aden. 

14. In music and education. 

15. Upernavik, Greenland. 








History. 





1. They were mostly gentlemen by birth 
with no families and were in search for riches 
instead of a home. 

2. John Smith was an English explorer and 
adventurer whose life is full of exciting and 
dangerous adventures. His training had fitted 
him to be a leader among the colonists. His 
aim was to establish a colony and not to gain 
wealth or honor for himself. 

3. At Jamestown, July 30, 1619. Governor 
Yearley believed that the colonists should have 
an interest in the governing of themselves and 
a council and deputies, or burgesses were 
chosen from the various plantations or bor- 
oughs. 

4. In 1619 the captain of a Dutch trading 
vessel sold to the colonists of Virginia twenty 
negroes who were used in the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

5. The navigation Act passed in 1660 or- 
dered that the commerce of the colony should 
be carried on in English vessels and that their 
tobacco should be shipped to England. 

6. Governor Berkley failed to provide for 
the defense of the settlements against the In- 
dians. Baconraised acompany, defeated the 
Indians, and was denounced by Berkley asa 
traitor. The governor was driven from James- 
town and the village burned. Bacon died soon 
afterand the conflict ended. 

7. It had proven to be a failure. 

8. At Providence in 1636. He was banished 
from the Massachusetts Bay colony and Ca 
nonicus gave him land to form a settlement. 

g. The Indians were conquered and Philip 
was killed at -his home at Mt. Hope. 

1o. In 1684. The colony insisted on its 
rights under the charter and resisted the officer 
sent over to enforce the Navigation Act and 
the authority of the king. 

i1. Mason who obtained a grant of the 
land from the king and named it New Hamp- 
shire from Hampshire in England his home. 

12, Captain Mason went against them and 
destroyed the whole tribe in their stronghold 
on the Mystic river. 

13. The Connecticut colony. 


14. Peter Stuyvesant. 

15. The Great Law was a code argued upon 
by the legislative body which Penn called from 
among the settlers. It made faith in Christ a 
necessary qualification for voting and office- 
holding. 








Civil Government. 





1. The English colonies were for many 
years subject to the government of Great 
Britain. 

2. Provincial or 
Charter. 

3. A governor was appointed by the king 
and also a small council to assist him. The 
council constituted the upper house of the 
legislature while the lower house was elected 
by the people. All laws made were sub- 
ject to the approval of the governor and the 
king. 

4. The proprietaries to whom was given a 
title to the soil became invested with kingly 
power by the king. 

5. Charter government was founded upon 
democratic principles and resembled our state 
governments. The land and a right to gov- 
ern themselves were granted to the people by 
a charter by the English crown. 

6. Great Britain claimed the right of an- 
nulling any law passed by the colonial legis- 


Royal, Proprietary and 


latures. 

7. She claimed the right to change at any 
time the form of government of any colony. 

8. France, after her defeat in America by 
the English, sympathized strongly with the 
colonists, and encouraged and aided them to 
oppose British rule. The character of the 
colonists who hated tyranny and longed for 
liberty and freedom. The growth of public 
opinion in attempting to obtain their rights. 
The character of George III. 

g. The immediate causes of the revolution 
were: The Navigation Acts, Laws in Re- 
straint of American Manufactures, Importa- 
tion Acts, Writs of Assistance, Taxation with- 
out Representation, The Stamp Act, The Mu- 
tiny Act, The Boston Massacre, The Tax on 
Tea, The Boston Port Bill, The Massachusetts 
Government Bill, The Transportation Act, The 
Quebec Act and Misrule of Royal Governors. 

10. The first act passed by the English gov- 
ernment required all commerce of the colonies 
with England to be carried on by means of 
English ships. The next provided that mer- 
chandise imported into the colonies from any 
country should be brought in English vessels. 
Another act declared that all foreign goods 
must be shipped to the colonies from British 
ports only. Articles produced by noothercoun- 
try but America were shipped to British ports 





only : but those that England did not need 
the colonists might send to other markets. 

11. She claimed that a heavy debt had been 
incurred in protecting them during the French 
and Indian war. 

12. Trouble between the soldiers quartered 
in Boston and the citizens who opposed their 
being quartered and provided for by the colo- 
nists. ’ 

13. It was formed to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch and French and to protect 
themselves from the hostilities of the Indians. 

14. One hundred eleven years. 

15. May 10,1775. Fourteen years, 








Physiology. 





1. By strong cords or bands of  gristle 
called ligaments. 

2. The lacteals are the minute little tubes 
in the villi of the small intestines, that absorb 
the nourishing portions of the chyle. 

3. The lachrymal gland is a small sack 
situated in the upper and outer socket of the 
eye, which prepares the tears and constantly 
pours out enough of its contents to mois- 
ten the surface of the eye. 

4. Morphia. 

5. When the food is thrust backward by the 
tongue, it passes into the pharynx, which closes 
upon it and forces it downward into the cesoph- 
agus. The uppermost ring of muscle con- 
tracts and closes the upper end and the next 
ring of muscle then contracts and forces the 
food downward ; the third band does the 
same and each successive one continues the 
work until the food is forced downward into 
the stomach. 

6. By the contraction and swelling of the 
muscles which produce the lights and shadows 
of the countenance. 

7. A poison is anything whose natural ac- 
tion is capable of producing a morbid, noxi- 
ous, and dangerous effect upon the organiza- 
tion of anything endowed with life. 

8. It is caused by the apex of the heart 
striking against the pericardium, and through 
it against the walls of the chest. 

9. Hinge-joint, the ball-and-socket joint, 
and the irregular or arthrodial joint. 

10, Produce vomiting by mixing a desert- 
spoonful of mustard or salt in a tumblerful of 
tepid water and giving immediately. 

11. The cranial nerves extend from the brain 
to the eye, ear, tongue, nose, throat, stomach, 
heart, etc. 

12. Animal heat is kept up by the burning 
and other chemical changes of particles in all 
parts of the body in which blood circulates. 

13. They vary in color. The weaker ones 
are usually of a pale rose-color while the larger 
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and str.nger ones are adeep red. The color 
of muscles deepens when they are exercised. 
14. Between the sixth and fourteenth year. 
15. A. D. 1000 by Albucasis an Arabian 
chemist. 








Methods and School Economy. 


1. Instruction is directed to the intellect or 
understanding, while education comprekends 
the guidance and development of the whole 
human being. 

2. Physical, intellectual, moral, esthetic and 
religious. 

3. By exercising care in maintaining a neat 
and orderly arrangement of the school-house 
furniture and grounds and lead his pupils to see 
the beauties of poetic and literary selections. 

4. One of the most common faults of young 
instructors is ‘¢a/king too much and ¢ed/ing too 
many things. 

5. That which leads him to discover them 
for himself. 

6. All habits are formed by repetition or 
exercise. 

7. The question and answer method, the 
lecture method, and the topical recitation 
method. 

8. They bring the pupil under examination 
in penmanship, orthography, use of capitals, 
punctuation and modes of expression. 

g. It requires the pupil to give a connected 
statement of his knowledge of the topic as- 
signed him. 

10. That the pupil may acquire the habit of 
thinking and speaking in that exposed posi- 
tion and thus acquire confidenee and self-con- 
crol. 

11. It affords proof that he understands the 
subject, stores his mind with thought instead 
of words and cultivates his own power of ex- 
pression. 

12, Teaching is the art of so presenting ob- 
jects and subjects to the mind of the learner 
as to arouse that activity which results in 
knowledge, discipline and culture. 

13. “One thing at a time.” 

14. To determine the pupil’s fitness to be 
advanced toa higher grade, or to persue ad- 
vanced studies. 

15. Consecutively, promiscuously and sim- 
ultaneously or in concert. 








Drawing. 


1. (a) Acolor which adds effect. (b) Red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 

2. (a) By blending white with it. (b) By 
blending black with it. 

3. (a) One having two of its sides equal. 





(b) Acute, obtuse and right-angled.  (c) 





Those opposite the equal sides. 


4. A vertical line is always represented as 


extending directly toward the top and bottom 
of the page. Lines are perpendicular when 
they form angles of ninety degrees with each 
other, regardless of their direction. 

5. (a) Connecting lines,—those used to con- 
nect similar parts. (b) Center or axis lines. 

6. At least two, usually three. 

7. (a) “Plan” is simply a op view. (b) 
“Elevation” is a side view. 

8. The entire surface of any solid or object 
when laid out upon a plane, 

g. (a) Sphere. (b) Ovoid. 

10. When it is equally balanced about a cen- 
ter line called the axis of symmetry. 








Auctioning Off the Baby. 





What am I offered for Baby ? 
Dainty, dimpled and sweet 
From the curls above his forehead 
To the beautiful rosy feet, 
From the tips of the wee pink fingers 
To the light of the clear brown eye ; 
What am I offered for Baby ? 
Who'll buy ? who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 


What am I offered for Baby ? 
‘A shopful of sweets ?” Ah, no ! 
That's too much beneath its value 
Who is sweetest of all below ! 
The naughty, beautiful darling ! 
One kiss from his rosy mouth 
Is better than all the dainties 
Of east, or west, or south ! 


What am I offered for Baby ? 
“A pile of gold?” Ah, dear, 
Your gold is too hard and heavy 
To purchase my brightness here. 
Would the treasures of all the mountains, 
Far in the wonderful lands, 
Be worth the clinging and clasping 
Of these dear little peach-bloom hands ? 


So what am I offered for Baby ? 
“‘A rope of diamonds ?” Nay, 
If your brilliants were larger and brighter 
Than stars in the Milky Way, 
Would they ever be half so precious 
As the light in those lustrous eyes, 
Still full of the heavenly glory 
They brought from beyond the skies ? 


Then what am I offered for Baby ? 

A heart full of love and a kiss ?” 
Well, if anything ever could tempt me, 

’T would be such an offer as this ! 
But how can I know if your loving 

_Is tender, and true, and divine 

Enough to repay what I’m giving 

In selling this sweetheart of mine ? 


So we will not sell the Baby ! 
Your gold and gems and stuff, 

Were they ever so rare and precious, 
Would never be half enough ! 

For what would we care, my dearies, 
What glory the world put on 





If our beautiful darling were gone ! , 
— Wide Awake. 

In this auction scene the piece may be made much more 
effective by having all the bids come from voices in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. 

The auctioneer must have a clear voice, and looking 
around the room for bids as she calls: “Who'll buy ? 
Who'll buy ? Who'll buy ? 

In the last verse make a pause before ‘‘going”--and 
another before ‘‘gone.” 








A Lesson for Mamma. 





SYDNEY DAYRE, 


“Dear mamma, if you just could be 

A tiny little girl like me, 

And I yourmamma, you would see 
How nice I'd be to you. 

I'd always let you have your way ; 

I'd never frown at you, and say . 

‘You are behaving ili today ; 

Such conduct will not do.’ 


“I'd always give you jelly-cake 

For breakfast, and I’d never shake 

My head, and say: ‘You must not take 
So very large a slice,’ 

I’d never say: ‘My dear, I trust 

You will not make me say you must 

Eat up your oat-meal: or ‘The crust 


You'll find is very nice.’ 


“Pd buy you candy every day ; 

I'd go down town with you, and say : 

‘What would my darling like? You may 
Have anything you see.’ 

Ineversay: ‘My pet, you know 

’Tis bad for health and teeth, and se 

No; 

It would be wrong in me.’ 


I cannot let you have it. 


“And every day I'd let you wear 
Your nicest dress, and never care 
If it should get a great big tear ; 
I'd only say to you: 
My precious treasure, never mind, 
For little clothes will tear, I find.’ 
Now, mamma, wouldn’t that be kind ? 
That’s just what I should do, 


I’d never say: ‘Well, just a few !’ 
I'd let you stop your lessons, too; 
I'd say : 


Poor child, to understand.’ 


‘They are too hard for you, 


I’d put the books and slates away ; 

You shouldn’t do a thing but play ; 

And have a party every day, 
Ah-h-h. wouldn’t that be grand ! 


‘But, mamma dear, you cannot grow 
Into a little girl, you know, 
And I cannot be your mamma j so 

The only thing to do, 
Is just for you to try and see 
How very, very nice ‘twould be 
For you to do all this for me, 
Now, mamma, couldn’t you ?” 

— St. Nicholas. 





If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the Instructor 





If our beautiful darling were going ; ~ 


at 50 cents each. 
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The following miscellaneous exercises will be found 
especially interesting to the pupils if used once or twice 
a weekinstead of the regular text-book work. Similar 
exercises to these upon different subjects will be found in 
the Instructor each month, and we would suggest that you 
set apart a portion of at least one day each week in their 
use. 








Our Motto :—*‘The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy.” 
TIME—FOR JUNIOR PUPILS. 
1. How many days inthe summer months? 
2. How many days in the spring months? 
3. How many days in the autumn months? 
4. How many days in the winter months ? 
5. How many hours in each season, above 
mentioned ? 
6. How many minutes in each season above 
mentioned ? 
7. How many hours between 1 o’clock P. 
M. and 5 o’clock next morning? 
8. Find the number of hours between :— 
8 A. M. Tuesday and 6. P. M. Wednesday. 
10 P. M. Saturday and 6 P. M. Sunday. 
4 A. M. Thursday and 4 P. M. Saturday. 
11 P. M. Monday and 6 A. M. Friday. 
6 P. M. Monday and 12 noon Thursday. 
g. Find the number of minutes between :— 
6:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. M. 
8:45 P. M. and 7:30 A. M. 
4:35 A. M. and 6:30 P. M. 
9:48 A. M. and 12 noon, 
2:30 P. M.and 11:20 A. M. 
10. Find the time in days from ;— 
Aug. 10 until Dec. 16. 
Sept. 18 until Jan. 26. 
Oct. 29 until Mar. 16. 
Nov, 8 until Apr. 18. 


FOR GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

1. Which State has the longest sea-coast? 

2. Write the following States in the order 
of their size, beginning with the smallest:— 
New York, Iowa, Delaware, Florida, Ohio, 
Kansas, California, New Jersey, Texas. 

3. Name the thirteen original States in or- 
der of settlement. 

4. Name the largest city in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
Massachusetts. 

5. Which State is known as the Empire 
State? The Pine Tree State? The Lone Star 
State? The Keystone State? The Buckeye 
State? 


6. What river separates :— 
New Jersey from Pennsylvania? 
South Carolina from Georgia ? 
Illinois from Missouri? 





Vermont from New Hampshire ? 
West Virginia from Ohio? 
Ontario from Quebec ? 
Arizona from California? 
Washington from Oregon? 

7. Where is Key West? For what noted ? 

8. In what State is Great Salt Lake? Lake 
Chautauqua? 

g. What people settled Utah? Write what 
you can about them. 

10. Name the principal port of the United 

States, Mexico, Russia, England, France, Spain, 
Turkey, Brazil. 


EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 


. John, can I go with you? 

. For five days I neither ate or slept. 

The man fell in the river while fishing. 

. She don’t live at Brooklyn now. 

. The whole crowd were entirely broken 


np Ww DN 


up. 

6. The ship and all her crew was lost. 

7. The dog is laying by the fire. 

8. It is labor only which gives the relish to 

pleasure. 
g. And she that was dead sat up and spoke. 
10. I intended to have written to my brother. 
11. The year when she died is not men- 
tioned. 

12. She knew not what it was to fear. 

13. A man is the noblest work of creation. 

14. The red and white flag were used as 
signals. 

15. She will not be pardoned unless she re- 
pents. 

16. I will go unless I should be ill. 

17. [had no idea but what the story was 
true. 

18. Every one must judge of their own feel- 
ings. 

19. Two negatives destroy one another. 

20. He showed us a more agreeable and 
easier way. 

21. We rowed up the river against the 
stream. 

22. The statement is incorrect and untruth- 
ful. 

23. I bought such things that I needed. 

24. It is so dark that I can’t hardly see. 

25. I didn’t say nothing. 

ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


1. Write five sentences, each containing a 


conjunction. 
2. Write five sentences, each containing an 
interjection. 
3. Form the plural of the following nouns : 
wagon, coach, ox, 
desk, inch, donkey, 
bench, foot, mouse, 
potato, goose, pencil, 
cargo, fox, window, 
ax, table, tomato. 


4. Name the prepositions and the words they 
show the relation between :— 

1. The horse jumped over the fence. 
2. The dog ran into the barn, 
3- Boys go to school in winter. 

4. Be at your post in time. 

5. I am going to Dansville to-morrow. 

5. Select the adverbs, tell their cluss and 
what zer/s they modify :— 

1. She seldom visits me. 

2. John will surely come. 
3. I could find it nowhere. 
4. The horse ran rapidly. 
5. When are you going? 

6. Write four sentences, each containing 
two prepositions. 

7. Write three sentences, each requiring 
two capital letters. 

8. Write a sentence beginning with (1) 
Here, (2) When. (3) Where, (4) There, (5) 
How. 

g. Write five envelope addresses, naming 
any persons and places you think of, 

10. Change the following sentences to plural 
forms :— 
1. Iam aman. 
2. The girl is in school. - 
3. The boy was writing a letter. 
4. The woman is sick. 
5. Was the girl at home? 
MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

1. Teacher write on board the words dog, 
cat, bird, cage, boy, big, little, black, is, and 
others, then ask children to write a little story 
using all these words. Letchildren write for 
a stated time, and to be ready to stop writing 
at given signal and give attention. Now call 
upon different children to read what they have 
written, Gatherslates, or paper, correct at 
leisure and return to be copied in book kept 
for the purpose. 

2. Require children to write a list of words 
beginning with “b.” 

3. Write a list of words ending in “ing.” 

4. Write a list of words beginning with “c,” 

5. Write a list of words ending in “ed.” 

6. Teacher write a number of words on 
board and require children to write ten, or 
more, words rhyming with given word. 

7. Write a list of words, using given word 
for foundation, as ding, bringing, brought; 
shout, shouting, shouted, etc. 

8. Teacher write on board some word with 
which the children are familiar, and have them 
build as many words as possible from such 
pattern word as, “Dansville’”—Dan, an, sad, ill, 
sand, etc, etc. 


9. Let children write the names of as many 
kinds of birds as they know. 

10. Write names of birds that fly in the air. 
That wade in the water. That catch insects. 
That are noted for beautiful song. That are 





good for food. That live on prey. 
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Hindrances -to Efficient Work in 
Public Schools. 


BY E. E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 


The question which I wish to answer in part, 
at least, is, what are some of the greatest 
hindrances to efficient work in public schools? 

One of the greatest hindrances to begin with 
is, inexperienced county superintendents. I 
claim, with hundreds of our best educators, that 
physicians should supervise physicians ; lawyers 
should supervise lawyers; ministers should 
supervise ministers ; and teachers should super- 
vise teachers. 

According to the old adage, ‘‘Water rises no 
higher than its source’ is well exemplified in 
many of the school systems of our noble Re- 
public. 

A county superintendent ought to be a normal 
graduate with an experience of at least ten years 
of actual school-room teaching from the small 
rural school to the town high school. 

A person who has been city superintendent for 
a period of five years, as a rule, is not a fit per- 
son to place at the head of the schools of any 
county. 

A county superintendent should be able to 
go into any school in his county and conduct an 
oral examination in any branch. Do we find 
the majority of county superintendents able to 
do this ? 

I have seen county superintendents in school 
rooms where recitations in the higher branches 
were going on, and there they sat as dummies, 
not really understanding the work. much less 
ableto ask any practical questions or to give 
any valuable suggestions to class or teachers. 

Are such men of any use as supervisors or 
superintendents of our public schools ? 

There would be just as much sense in placing 
an ordinary teacher in, as presiding judge of our 
courts of law. 

Another hindrance is inexperienced city and 
borough superintendents. Every year hundreds 
of college graduates step into principal-ships 
and superintendencies without any special pre- 
paration for their work. Coulda college graduate 
begin the practice of law, medicine or theology 
without special preparation? All persons aspir- 
ing to the teacher’s office should study peda- 
gogical principles and the art of applying them. 

Listen what one of our leading city superin- 
tendents has to say in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly :—‘‘I was graduated at the age 
of twenty-one. * * * Teaching I did not 
consider a profession, nor did it occur to me 
that preliminary professional training was de- 
sirable or could be obtained; hence whatever 
knowledge of educational principles I possess, 
I have learned from experience and observation, 
and at the expense of the children. 

I shudder to think of the innocent victims 
who have been sacrificed to make me the very 
moderately successful teacher that I am.”’ 











How many thousands of ‘‘innocent’’ children | is the most fertile source of insubordination and 
are thus sacrificed every year by these unpre-/ neglect of study on the part of the pupil. 
pared practitioners. Teachers weigh this ques-| Public criticism of school officers and especial- 
tion carefully. ly of teachers is often fraught with the worst 
When a man graduates from college would it| results. 
not be as well to let him go immediately to] If parents have anything by way of criticism 
practicing pharmacy and medicine and thus/to say about a school officer or teacher, they 
sacrifice a few thousand ‘‘innocent victims’’ to| should say it to him, or else not atall. Time 
acquire an experience? You say ‘‘No.”? Why|and space will not permit me to extend this 
the Bible says, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” but it is| article any further at this time, but in my next 
general and not specific; so if we should not| article which will be written for the December 
kill in acquiring an experience in pharmacy or| Instructor, we will endeavor to bring to your at- 
medicine, neither should we sacrifice ‘‘innocent | tention the greatest hindrances of all. 
victims’? in acquiring a teaching experience. —-2@+ 
One who aspires to the office of principal of a 
school should have had several years of actual 
school room experience in teaching a mixed 
school of one teacher. 


School trustees are in many instances| [n this article I wish to call your attention to 
hindrances to efficient school work. The office) the wonderful powers acquired by the child in 
of a school trustee or a member of a township the first three years of its life. Watch the face 
board of education is one of great responsibility. | of the little child standing for the first time upon 
(1) He must be up with the best and foremost its little legs, attracted by the outstretched 
principles and facts in reference to the best edu- | hands of its mother; look at the mingled cour- 
cation and the best method of acquiring it. He) _age and fear in the baby’ sface. He has a great 
should be in advance of the community in ambition to move as he has seen others move, 
general. He should be a leader, and havea upon his two feet. He stretches out his hands, 
high sense of his duty to the youth, to the com- he fears, he takes courage, he moves one foot 
munity, to the State and Nation. A school and is successful, and then the other; his moth- 
trustee who must be pushed on by public senti- | er’s smile encourages him and he takes another 
ment is not the man for the position. He must’ step, then another until the great feat of walking 
have back-bone enough to bear criticism and across the room is accomplished. From the 
fault-finding without flinching. (2) At the! first time he stands upon his feet until he runs 
same time a school trustee must remember that about with perfect unconsciousness of his power 
he isa servant of the people. When his duty of movement, there takes place a succession of 
to the youth and the community, however! experiments, of trials and of failures and sue- 
comes in conflict with the wish of the masses, cesses, all guided by his desire to walk. 
he must follow duty. But in general he should | Learning to hear language and to talk is more 
so direct in school matt rs that there may be a| wonderful than learning to walk. At first the 
steady advance with as little friction as possible. child creates its own language by making signs 
(3) A school trustee should never allow himself with its hands and body. If the child wants 
to be influenced by those who are governed by something it stretches out its hands and leans 
prejudice, malice, revenge, spite, love of money, | its whole body toward the object. He often 
politics or any other malevolent feeling. hears the names of objects before associating 

There are agreat many people, especially | them with the objects. The words themselves 
those who have no children or whose children | are complex. The child must learn to hear 
are grown up, who think that the greatest duty | first; that is, the words must act upon conscious- 
of a school trustee is to save money. Judas | ness and their correspondences must be asso- 
would have made a good one forsuch. Trustees ciated with the appropriate activities in con- 
are placed into office for the express purpose of | ‘sciousness. ‘The child begins to talk, after it 
spending money to the best advantage. learns to hear, with very crude utterances, but 

Another hindrance to the schools is, apathy | these utterances are to him the best possible ex- 
of the parents in general in reference to their| pression of his thought. He learns any lan- 
schools. A man will visit his hog or his chick-| guage and every language he hears. The child 
ens or his cow every day, even if he hires some) wants something to express its thought so as_ to 
one else to feed them ; but how many times does) be understood and if hund has been used to ex- 
he visit his school? Many a man spends more) press the idea of dog to the child it will use hund 
time on his dog’s or horse’s training than he|to express the same thought to someone else. 
does on his child’s education. | Those who have tried to speak a foreign lan- 

Will children be enthusiastic when their. guage will understand something of the struggle 
parents are indifferent? Emphatically No. the child goes through to master one single 
Pareats should take a deep interest in the edu-| phonic element. Though this struggle is not a 
cation of their children, and encourage the teach- | painiul one but a natural process, strict conform- 
er in every way possible. ity to God’s laws, obeying the law by instinct. 
Another hindrance is, public criticism. This (CONTINUED ON PAGE 25. ) 
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What is the Grube Method ? 

Ans. A method of teaching Arithmetic which, 
from the first, unites the four processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
The mixing up of so many relations in the child’s 
first lesson in number is folly. 

“The cow came from under the tree.’”? How do you 
dispose of from under ? 

Ans. It is a complex preposition showing re- 
lation between ‘‘tree’? and ‘‘came.”’ 

In the sentence, ‘“‘Like all men of genius, he de- 
lighted to take refuge in poetry,’’ is delighted transitive 
or intransitive ? 

Ans. It is intransitive. 

What is the Southern limit of the Arctic Ocean and 
the Northern limit of the Antartic Ocean ? 

Ans. The southern limit of the Arctic ocean 
is the Arctic Circle and the coast of such grand 
divisions as come north of this circle. 

The northern boundary of the Antarctic ocean 
is the Antarctic Circle. 

Solve this problem by proportion: ‘‘Two cog- 
wheels, one having 26 cogs and the other 20 cogs, run 
together. In how many revolutions of the larger will 
the smaller gain 12 revolutions? | 

Ans. Preliminary work : 26 cogs—20 cogs= 
6 cogs gained by the smaller in one revolution 
of the larger wheel. 

1220 cogs=240 cogs desired to be gained. 

Statement : 6 cogs : 240 :: 1 Rev. of large 
wheel: (?). Solving the proposition we find it 
to be 40. 

Of whom was it said, “‘When the ermine of the of- 
ficial robe fell on him it touched nothing less spotless 
than itself ?”’ 

Ans. Chief Justice Marshal. 

Who is the author of the ‘‘Thirty-Years View ?”’ 

Ans. Thos. H. Benton of Missouri. 

Where do the remains of Columbus now rest? 

Ans. Havana, Cuba is usually given, al 
though in making an excavation at SanDomingo 
a box is said to have been unearthed bearing 
these words ‘‘Illustrious and renowned man, 
Christopher Columbus.”’ 

Where is the Birthplace of Man? 

Ans. Western Asia. 

Is the potato a native of South America or North 
America? 

Ans. The native land of the potato seems to 
have been in Chili or Peru. 

Where is the South Magnetic Pole ? 

Ans. Inthe Antarctic regions south of Aus- 
tralia. 

If a-person is plunged under water will any enter 
his lungs? 

Ans. Yes. Otherwise a person would not 
drown. 


Ans. Theratioof 16 to 1 means that the num- 
ber of grains of pure silver in a silver dollar shall 
be sixteen times the number of grains of pure 
gold in a gold dollar. 

What is meant by free coinage? 

Ans. Free coinage means that silver and 
gold bullion shall be coined without charge by 
the United States mints. 

What is a gold basis? 

Ans. By Act of Congress and decisions of the 
Treasury Department it is held that gold alone 
is our money of ultimate redemption. This is a 
gold basis and makes silver redeemable in gold. 

What is bimetallism ? 

Ans. It is a monetary system under which 
both gold and silver would constitute money of 
ultimate redemption and neither would be re- 
deemable in the other. 

What was Sherman’s Act ? 
Ans. So far as silver was concerned it simply 
changed the amount of bullion to be purchased 
each month to 4,500,000 ounces. This clause 
was repealed in 1893. 
What is meant by free silver? 
Ans. It refers to free coinage. 
Who was known as Sockless Jerry?” (2) Sage of 
Greystone ? 
Ans. (1) Jerry Simpson of Kansas. 

(2) Samuel J. Tilden. 
Name two slave states admitted to the Union since 
1800. 
Ans. Nearly all the southern states except 
Kentucky and Tennessee were so admitted. 
Name a presidential candidate from Michigan. 
Ans. Lewis Cass. 
What gave rise to the ‘Stamp Act?” 
Ans. England thought to so tax the colonists | 
to help defray the expenses of the French and 
Indian war. 
By whom were the following utterances made ? 
(1) “I do this not as to Frenchmen but to Lutherans.”’ 
(2) ‘Whom can we trust now ?” 
(3)*‘Dear friends, my love salutes you all.” 
(4) Oh God, it is all over.”’ 
(5) ‘“We are one nation to day and thirteen to- 
morrow.” 
(6) ‘‘We have lived long but this is the noblest work | 
of our whole lives.” 
(7) “I have not yet begun to fight. If I meet him 
again I’ll make a Lord of him !” 
Ans. (1) Menendez at the massacre of Fort 
Caroline. 
(2) Washington when hearing of Arnold’s 
Treason. 
(3) Wm. Penn on his return to England from 
his brethern in America. 
(4) Lord North of England on hearing of 
Cornwallis’ surrender. 
(5) Washington. 
(6) Franklin on the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
(7) Paul Jones. 








sees made. 
even whole towns, and not being able to reach 
his ideal he destroys them, only to build some- 
thing else. 
needle and thread. 
and unless repressed by her mother, she makes 
cakes and pies from mud. 
quires countless powers during the first three 
years of existence. 
and are acquired unconsciously. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25. ) 


As the child learns its first language so must 
every language be learned. If the child makes 
these acquisitions naturally why not have him 
continue that conformity to law in all his after 
acquisitions ? 

After the child has learned to express his 
thoughts by words and sentences, the next step 
is to learn to read and write. Both are far eas- 
ier, if we follow the law, than learning to hear 


language or learning to speak. In learning to 
speak much is left to accident instruction. 


At first the child has no idea of distance. He 
reaches for objects that are fifty feet away with 
the same confidence that he does for objects near 
at hand. The child learns these things by trial 
and soon he is able to judge bulk and area, and 


to judge measure and compare weights. He 


measures force and time in the same unconscious 
way; the time of sleeping, the time between a 
promised pleasure and its anticipated realization, 


and soon he learns to look at the clock to help 
him out in his judgment. 
pare one cent and a stick of candy. 

only the first steps of number work. 
these measures are very inadequate anid imper- 
fect, yet, they serve their purpose, which is to 
prepare their mind for more accurate measuring. 


He learns to com- 
All this is 
It is true 


The child is a close student of form and color. 


He soon recognizes those that are with him all 
the time and readily distinguishes them from 
strangers. 
with objects soon enables him to distinguish 
different forms. 


The end-organs coming in contact 


The child strives to imitate every thing he 
He builds houses out of blocks, 


The little girl wishes to use scissors, 
She wants to make pies 


So on the child ac- 


All these powers are perfect 








What curious commercial notions had the Japanese 
before the Perry treaty ? | 
Ans. For two centuries that country had 





What is meant by 16 to 1? vs 


were barbarians of the most dangerous sort. 
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The Voice of Thanksgiving 
Day. 





Poets sing in softest measure of the sea- 
sons as they pass. 

Autumn waving brilliant banners, spring 
a dainty green clad lass, 

Summer with her wealth of roses,drowsy 
noon and sunset glow, 

Red-cheeked winter with his mantle 
frosted with a fringe of snow. 


Poets sing in softest measures of the 
month which crowns the year— 

June comes laden with the homage of a 
queen beloved and dear— 

But alas, poor old November! poets do 
not sing to you, 

Never are your praises sounded. Is there 
naught that is your due? 


Bare and bleak have grown the hillsides, 
dull your sides of brooding gray, 


Sighing winds sweep through your tree- | 
tops,empty are the nests which sway; | 


Gone isall the autumn glory—all the 
fragrance of the rose, 

But, oh, poor,despised November, you’ ve 
a heart that burns and glows. 


With a warmth your sisters know not, 
for though far and wide we roam, 

Tis your feast-day which is calling all 
the wandering children home, 

East and west they do your bidding, north 
and south they heed your call. 

In old homesteads fires are blazing, wel- 
come waits in cot and hall. 


Tis your voice bids us be grateful for 
the gifts which fill the year, 

Bids us count, and count rejoicing, bless- 
ings that the heart holds dear ; 

*Tis your voice bids us be mindful of the 
sorrow, toil and care 

Falling on our brother’s pathway, burdens 
we must lift or share. 


Gladly, then, O gray November! do we 
give thee honored place, 

Though without your casement never 
dares the red rose show its face. 

Frost and cold are all unheeded in the 
realm where love holds sway, 

And the nation’s heart grows warmer as 
it keeps Thanksgiving Day. 

——_——_—__+-2>-—_____ 

A Word to the Boys. 





‘Farmer boys,” says a wise and noble 
thinker, ‘“‘you need not envy the young 
men who stand behind the counters of 
the city shops. You need not envy the) 
young men who are making ready to 
take the places of the great army of 
lawyers and pettifoggers who are sub- 
sisting by the litigations of quarrelsome 
and contentious clients. And certainly 
you ought not to envy the boys who 
have no employment at all—those who 
are growing up to manhood without 
acquiring industrious habits upon which 
to rely in times of great need and _press- | 
ing emergencies, whose idleness invites 
to temptations which so often lure to 
mental and bodily ruin. Your clothes 
may not be so finely spun and made as 
the raiment of the city boys; but you 
are the peers of them all, with your! 


bronzed faces and horny hands, however | 








pretentious their employment. Your 
business is one which ante-dates every 
other vocation in the world. The farmer 
was ploughing and sowing, and reaping 
his harvest long before a merchant, 
lawyer, or doctor was known; and he 
still stands foremost among the world’s 
workers. 

“A generation or so ago, the brightest 
boys of the farmer’s family were assigned 
to the professions. The dull fellows 
were sent to the fields. Nowdays a 
different order of things prevails. Once 
the idea was popular that only muscular 
strength was necessary on the farm,— 
the strength to guide a plow, to wield 
an axe, a hoe, or a scythe,—the endur- 
ance to go through with the sweltering 
tasks of summer or the exposing duties 
of winter. These important requisites 
given, a booby might fill the place as 
well as any one else. So some folks used 
to think, but what say you working 
farmer boys? Do you not place a higher 
estimate upon your skill and upon your 
services? Look up, then, and vindicate 
yourselves. You are getting health and 
strength from the wholesome exercises 
of the fields ; and that you may have the 
necessary intelligence to combine with 
‘the strength for the proper prosecution 
of your calling, apply yourselves dili- 
gently to acquiring knowledge whenever 
the respite from labor shall give you the 
opportunity. ’’—Selected. 

——————__+- go ———__——_. 
Example, Not Precept. 





The following incident, taken from an 
exchange, proves that what we do has a} 
much greater influence than what we 
say : 

A successful worker in one of our 





rescue missions isa lady who was for- 
consecrated her brilliant social and in- | 
tellectial gifts and her beautiful voice, 
entirely to the Lord’s work among the | 
lost and degraded. She once remarked 
that she clung to dancing ard card-play- 
ing for years after she made a _ profession 
of religion ; and that her real joy in the 
Christian life did not come until these | 
things had been given up altogether. 

One evening about two weeks after she 

had made this full consecration,she went 








| may talk to me. 
/one word from your fine folks who are 


to a little mission room, and was there | 


wreck of aman who had been for many 
years a gambler, 
suspiciously. 

‘Do you play cards?’ he asked. 

SON »,?? 

“Do you dance ?”’ 

S‘No.”? 

“Do you go to the theatre ?” 

“No: not now.” 

“Very well,” he said. 
3ut I 





“Then you! 
won't listen to | 


| doing, on asmall scale, the very things 


that have broaght us poor wretches where | 
we are. 

“Can you not believe,’’ added the lady 
who told the story, “that the joy of be- 
ing able to teach the way cf life to that | 


lost soul was more to me than all the’ 


poor little pleasures I had 


i 
Jesus’ suke ?”’—Exchange. 2 a sag 





[ARKIN SOAPS 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain, 


“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 






- «+» TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


Most Popular 


And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. 


Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 


--- ORA... 


It can be adjusted toany position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully-grained three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 
upholstered with silk plush in crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
9 strong and perfectly simple in con- 

& struction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 
soaps are sold entirely on their merits 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 


of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


: 
; 
: 
: 
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So 
mi 


merly a society belle, but who has now} Cost. 
regular retail prices. 


fir $10.00. 





OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP ° ° 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP. ° ° 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
year. Forall laundry and household pur- Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair, 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP : ° a ‘ 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . + 20 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME. 
A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 1 JAR, 2 OZS., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


Seeceeeeeeeseeeceeeeerereseeeeery 


25 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 1 | mindy og men ig o> By 25 
A matchless beautifier. peared seat’ pinot | 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP + 30 | | PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET Lana 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . = .25 | | STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP... 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 





PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . — . $10.00 
(You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
SECTS TST SETS TSE SSS S ST SCE TTT SET SCS CSCS SSE SSCS TCT TTS 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 





After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 
aps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
um. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 
If after thirty days’ trial you find ali the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satistactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


RL RM Le HR LM LLM XL PM PR PMR RRR RRR RR LM RL RR RR RR RR RR RR RR RRR RRR RR RR, 


Many people preier to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre= 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


CFEC STS SE SETS SESS SSC SCE CECE EC SCC EEE EEE SCE CSC ECE CECE CEECEC CECE CSEY 


: stab. 1575. 
asked to say something leipful toa poor! Norn, 
Larkii Soap Mix. Co., are reliable in every Way aud fulfill all promises advertised above.—Ed. Instructor. 

Nore. — 
The lian looked at her or Woman is hard to p.ease, Who is not satisfied with 5 1 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


Iucor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. \ 


Ve have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction and also know that the 


They are all they say. A man 


Ve have exaniine? the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co, 
The Watchman, Boston, 


haveturn for taeir money. 
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About 12,000 teachers are doing better work 
and receiving better salaries on account of hav- 
ing taken one or more terms of instruction 
through the American Correspondence Normal, 4 
Dansville, N. Y. More Students are registering > 
now than ever before. Send for catalogue and 4 
learn what we do, how we do it, how well our “% 
students are pleased and how little it costs. 
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Exhausto 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 


and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says ; ‘‘I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pres- 
cribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


FLAGS! 





For School Use as Re- 
quired by State Law. 








An Alphabet of Proverbs. 





of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 





amends. 
Denying a fault doubles it. 


herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 





own hands. 

He has hard work who has nothing to 
do. 

It costs more to revenge wrongs than 
to bear them. 
Knavery is the most laborious trade. 
Learning makes a man fit company 
for himself. 
Modesty is a guard to virtue. 
Not to hear conscience is the way to 
silence it. 
One hour to-day is worth two to-mor- 





row. 





Proud looks make foul work in fair 
faces. 
Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 
Richest is he that wants least. 
Small faults indulged are little thieves 
that let in greater. 
The boughs that bear most hang low- 
est. 
Upright walking is sure walking. 
Virtue and happiness are mother and 
daughter. 

Wise men make more opportunities 
than they find. 
You never lose by doing a good act. 





Address, 
Suecessors to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


Zeal without knowledge is fire without 
light. —Sel. 


A grain of produce is worth a pound 


Confession of a fault makes half 


Envy shooteth at things and woundeth | P 


God reaches us good things by our 


By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [iillion of 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
= These Books have Been Sold. 


Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Cheapest and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are R 1 and the Melodies Captivating. They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 





MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp, manilla covers, 15¢ per copy, or $1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. per copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
repaid. ERRY SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
ing Written Music, also Standard National songs. Board covers; 118 pp., 30 cts. r copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 A pc rosan PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 750f which are 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A a and-book for the 
Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 50cts. per copy, prepaid. GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big School Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 
per doz, net, or $4.20 prepaid. 

We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. <A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 
Oth P bli ti Columbian School Report Cards. The most complete published, $1.00 
er u Ica 10ns. per 100. Also ‘Something to Speak’’ 10c per copy. 
Sh t M H “The Old Nest” (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Sewing the 
ee uSIC, Tares’’ (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Willies Wooing” (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 
35 ets. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Williamsport, Ind. 





















Are built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory in the World. 


mount they can always depend on. Send for catalogue. 


Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 Broadway, New York. INDIANA BICYCLE co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















PAGE'S 





THEORY.... 


is too well known to need description. 


giving our readers the benefit of such purchases we are able to furnish these three books together 


with Norma Instructor one year, all charges prepaid 


FOR ON 


* When subscribing or renewing just add 66 cents to the subscription price of the Instructor 


and get these books. 
Notes (1)—Send 25 cents extra and get the cloth bound edition of Page’s Theory. 
Work Series may be substituted for any one of the three books by enclosing 10c. extra. 


Apvpress NORMALINSTRUCTOR, DANSMWILLE,N.Y. 
AVDLDAWAD -DI~AW IAW I~D 0000000 COCO CECE CE 


FOUR QUESTIONS: 


Evolution of Dodd and Walks and Talks, are by 
William Hawley Smith, and the teacher who does not own and read them is missing the richest 


treats ever penned by any educational writer. By purchasing these books in large quantities and 


PYY Yao an Ora teat tha aey | 


-) 


Have you Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ? 
Have you Evolution of Dodd ? 

Have you Walks and Talks ? 

Are you a Subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ? 


LY $1.16 


(2) Busy 
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on 


IGYGLES. $85, 


ees 


.. America’s Favorites .. 


LOST By thousands of people who have paid $100 00 for a bicycle when they could have 
purchased a Waverley, the Highest of all High Grades for $85.00, the wheel that is the 
$1 5 OOrest of a combination of the best material, the most approved lines of scientific 

° construction, the greatest mechanical skill, and finest labor-saving automatic ma. 
chinery. They are built to wear for years, and are the choice of experienced riders, who select a 
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CO., Publishers, T oledo, Ohio. 
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|Home 


Ts was the ambitious 





« 
young man and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 

ee in the bank,—the man and woman 
LE the opportunit; 
¢@ that made this method of teaching law a necessity. ¢ 
We offer three courses :— 


of a college education, J 


1. A PREPARATORY Law CourRSE. 
2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 


3 TO PRACTISE LAWOR FOR GENERAL $ 
CULTURE. 
3. A Business Law Course for Busi- 
Ness MEN AND WoMEN. 
$ THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 2 
a 








|The ase: That is 
Crossed. 


Never 





There’s many asorrow and pain, I know, 
As we tread the path of life; 

There’s many a grief and lasting woe, 
And the way is toil and strife. 

But the largest load we have to bear, 
Is the labor and strength that’s lost 

In building the bridge with toilsome care 


O’er the stream that is never crossed. 


THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 


DIDN’T USE 


SAPOL 


iO 





We have fretting and worry from morn 





till night, 
And anguish weighs on the heart; 
The thorny way seems hard to right, 
And life is a bitier part. 
But there is a burden greater yet— 











the result perfect. Nicely printed ye ot | 
— the courses. They can be had for the 














ing. Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE § 
5 3 SCHOOL OF LAW. 3 | 
No. 105 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. § | 
LADIES | 
RELIANCE | 
SAFETY | 

BELT 





Sold by the Million. 
Reliance Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Agents wanted. 





A Successful Book ‘Ten gather the roses along the way 


By W. A. OGDEN. 
a New Music | 
for Grammar and 
High Schools. Thousands are singing from it. 
Price 50c a copy. One sample copy to superin- 
tendents or Teachers on receipt of 25¢c in_ stamps. 
Specimin pages free. The W. WwW 


‘The re’s 


But ’tis hardest to bridge 


For sorrow and pain will surely come 


But don’t be bridging to reach your home 





Much peace of sonl it has cost— 
It is building the bridge with toil and 
sweat | 
O’er the stream that is never crossed. 


‘The sre’s looking for crossings all the day, 
And searching along the shore 


We shall never travel o’er. 


000 <a 000 


eee 000 <a 600 <a 000 one eee 


A Strong Teattien. 


Normal Instructor, 
Pathfinder (weekly) 
Educational Independent (weekly ) Price . 30. 


With these three publications, you have,in the INSTRUCTOR, the best 2 
in methods, i: t'!:e PATHFINDER, the best in Current Topics, in the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, the best in Supplementary Reading, 2 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


NORMAL —- fs 


900 <u 000 eae eee ene eee 


P ric e Oe ts.) 
Faces: All For $1.30. j 


Dansville, N. Y. 











| 
| § 
For a bridge or ford along the way | | 
3 sighing for useless toys in vain, | 


And dreaming of chances lost; 





with — 
and main 
The stream that is never crossed. 


And treasure their fragrance rare; 
| Rejoice i in the bright and joyous day, 
Refusing to borrow care; 


And your soul be tried and tossed; 


O’er the stream that i is never crossed. 
—Sel, 


Do you 


of ee 
Acopy of the above book, 

neatly bound in imitation soft 
leather, with testimonials of 
past ra} a By and full parti- 
Cculars revarding treatment, 
sent postpaid to any address. 

THE Lewis SCHOOL FoR 
STaAMMERERS, 41 Adelaide 
St. Detroit, Mich. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 


LEWI6 (who stammered for more than 20 years). 


Write for our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 


Practical Treatise on the Cause and Cor- 


rection of Speech Detects, with original Bizetas’ by the Suter, sho showing the Difference be- 


Mild and Severe Forms 
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How to Ger Ir :—First ; 


SECOND: 


a work costing 


Normal Instructor, 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the 


all charges paid, at once. 


all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 
We GUARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


$75.00. 


send $3.20 and we will send you 


This Eneyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 


Dansville, N. Y. 








Well 









encyclopedia, 
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red to every woman 


by the use of 


‘\\ ’ 


Soleus 


Thousands of afflicted 
women have been cured 


by its use, 
hy not You ? 


A Purely Vegetable 
Preparation. 


A Remedy with a Remarkable 
Record. 


bottle or new style smaller 
one at your druggists. Wri 
cal Blink free. Warner's Safe Cure 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








Fall of a Glacier. 





Sept. 11, 1895, a glacier in the Bernese 
Oberland, a mass half as large again as 
the largest Egyptian pyramid, leaped 
down 4,600 feet to the bottom of the val- 
ley, then up 1,300 on the other side, and 
back to the bottom. It only took about 
20 seconds in its first plunge downward, 
‘10 in its leap upward, and 10 in falling 
back, so that at the end of 40seconds the 
mass had changed its place from near 
the top of the mountain to the farther 
side of the valley, where it buried nearly 
a square mile of rich pasture to the depth 
of six feet. A similar ice avalanche is 
recorded as having occurred at the same 
spot on the same day of the year,in 1782. 
—The Earth. 


————~@o—_—___——_. 
Where It Is Really Cold 





Cold is merely a relative term. The 
resident of semi-tropical countries shiver 
when the thermometer falls to 50°, while 
the Laplander and Esquimau think it is 
comfortable at zero. 

For real cold and plenty of it, one 
must go to the polar regions. Think of 
living where the mercury goes down to 
35° below zero in the house, in spite of 
the stove. Of course, in such a case, fur 
garments are piled on until a man looks 
like a great bundle of skins. 

Dr. Moss, of the polar expedition of 
1875-76, among other odd things, tells of 
the effect of cold on a wax candle which 
he burned there. The temperature was 





35° below zero, and the doctor must have 
been considerably discouraged when, in 
looking at his candle, he discovered that 
the flame had all it could do to keep 
warm. It was so cold that the flame 
could not melt all of the wax, but was 
forced to cut its way down, leaving a 
sort of skeleton of the candle standing. 
There was heat enough, however, to 
melt oddly shaped holes in the thin walls 
of the wax, and the result was a _ beauti- 
ful lace-like cylinder of white, with a 
tongue of yellow flame burning inside it, 
and sending out into the darkness many 
streaks of light. —The Earth. 
an ante 


Fictitious Names of States. 





Wisconsin, Badger state. 

Massachusetts, Bay state, Old Colony. 

Mississippi, Bayou state. 

Arkansas, Bear state. 

Louisiana, Creole state. 

Delaware, Diamond state. 

New York, Empire state, [Excelsior 
state. 

Connecticut, Freestone state. 

New Hampshire, Granite state. 

Vermont, Green Mountain state. 

Iowa, Hawkeye state. 

Indiana, Hoosier state. 

Pennsylvania, Keystone state. 

Michigan, Lake state. 

Texas, Lone Star state. 

Maine, Pine Tree state, Lumber state. 

Virginia, Mother of states, Old Domin- 
ion, Mother of Presidents. 

Connecticut, Nutmeg state. 

North Carolina, Id North state, 
Turpentine state. 

South Carolina, Palmetto state. 

Florida, Peninsular state. 

Illinois, Prairie state. 

Tennessee, Volunteer state. 





» SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (steve pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

Sn TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

2am the first order from each neighborhood 
@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

mM anagency. Write at once. 


RocuesTer RAviATOR COMPANY, 
67Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 








PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT ? (25 cENTs.) An up todatecome 
edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters, 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 
Has ares good parts for Everybody. 
Can be Played in any Hall. 
Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies, 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 
laughs. It will fill your hailto the doors and 
leave another audience outside, waiting to get 
in the next night. Getit. READ IT. PLAY IT. 

THE GYPSIES: FESTIVAL. (25CENTs.) A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed to bea Gypsy Camp. Thecostumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dialogue bright ; the 
music easy and tuneful; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
no set scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices. 

Bax Look out for my advertisement next month. 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET #2 
“Poetic 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover pose. with excellent 
portrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
bon. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M.C. BURKEL, 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 









































My School Before I Procured Busy Work Sertes. 


You All Know What Busy Work Series Is. —- 
000000000 


Until further notice Busy 
Work Series will be givene 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 
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My School After I Procured Busy Work Serres. 


Price, postpaid $1.20. 





It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to 
the sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial 
manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 
using them with great success. ; 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for only 85c. Take ad- 
vantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Great Offer. 


For the advertising it will give us, we 
want every teacher in the land to havea 


FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


“The Franklin” has a gold pen of the 
best make, fitted toa handsome rubber 
holder, with areservoir that will hold 
sufficient ink for a week’s writing. ‘The 
Franklin’ has none of those disagreeable 
features, such as flooding and leaking, 
faults common to many makes ; and hav- 
ing no parts to get out of order or oxidize, 
it will lasta lifetime ifnot broken. Each 
pen is ked ina neat box, with filler 
and directions for use, and a guarantee 
of quality and working. 

By properly filling the coupon given 
below and sending 


31.00 


postal note, we will deliver free, one of 
our famous pens, which we guarantee to 
be the best $2.50 fountain pen made. We 
allow the use of pen 30 days, and then i 
it is not satisfactory we will refund the 
price paid. This offer is for one pen only 
and does not establish the price. Future 
pens will cost $2.50. 





NAME AND ADDRESS, 











PHILADELPHIA, 


This entitles the subscriber to a rebate 


of $1.50 from price of one Franklin Foun- 
tain Pen. 





More than 100,000 Teachers have ob 


ready purchased this Pen. 


Franklin Fountain Pen Company, 
51 N. Tenth Street, 
PENN. 
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School ‘Books: ! 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
have more school books than you 
need do not burn them for you can 
sell them to us for cash, or trade 
them for books you w ant. A postal 
will get information if addressed to 3 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO + 


(Bus. Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 
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“To Burn’?! 
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Sholdest ISroks’ 


Used in the achat of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


4 


oh 

















Brooklyn, Washington St Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. Endorsed by prom: 
nent educators as the best published on 
the following subjects: 





i Spelling, Letter Writing, 
‘a Typewriting, Shorthaad, 
ey English, Business Law, 


Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. 
The Dictionary is vest-pocket size and con- 
tains 33.000 words. Price, leather, in- 
dexed. 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. 
| The Practical Text Book Co., 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The School Record 


4s depot sgayrer's seohne for eee 
2 dig pages. High-class, practical and help> 

hit’ tordate. 

“free to Leite pel subscribers. s0 cents a year. Big 

ts. We want them everywhere. 


yea 0 a 
hoot Record, Detroit, Mich. 


Address The 


Sample copy 








November. 





BY ALICE CARY. 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you my child, 


Though day by day as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom, 
A vest that is bright and new, 

And the lovliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are dry and dumb, 

But let me tell you my darling, 
The spring is sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And wind and rains so wild, 

Not all good things together, 
Come to us here my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


————_+2-—____—_ 


Bertie’s Thanksgiving. 


Hurrah for Thanksgiving ? ‘‘What for ?”’ 
did you say ? 
Why, sir, if you don’t know, it’s queer ; 
I’m going to grandpa’s ; say, ain’t that 
enough 
To “rattle”? most any boy here? 


Did you have a grandpa when you was 
a boy? 
And didn’t you go once a year 


To help him to eat all the jolly good 


things 
He tixes for Thanksgiving cheer? 
It’s grandma, I s’pose tho’, that makes 
all the pies ; 
Such stunning ones, pumpkin and 
mince ; 


And pudding and cakes with frosting and | 


tarts, 
That’s quite good enough fora prince, 


And there is the turkey and chickens 


and ducks, 
All stuffed with such jolly good stuff; 


A boy has to eat till he can’t eat no more, 


And then he ain’t got half enough. 


There’s a cute little plg with some corn 


in his mouth ; 
You’d chink he was going to squeal ; 


It seems most a pity to eat him up, too, 


But he beats them all by a deal. 








Children’s Thanksgiving. 
WELL SPRING. 


The children have no idle place 
Assigned them in the ranks 
Of those who in the land to-day 

Have cause for giving thanks. 


With claims of love and gratitude 
The recollection comes 

Of blooming health, of spirits bright, 
Of warm and cheerful homes. 


Of loving friends, of food and clothes, 
And pleasant things to see, 

A nisiee e land whose children all 
Are born to liberty. 


Of blessings that each day proclaim 
A Heavenly Father’s are j 

And such as they the Savior’s words 
Assure a kingdom there. 


Mercies and blessings will not cease ; 
The earth may pass away ; 
But in the glad forever lies 
The soul’s Sensenibediaarer-—- te ing Day. 
Why Two Ears. 


It was a saying ofa a wise man that we 
have one mouth and two ears in order 


that - may listen twice as much as we | 


speak 


her pupils, according to the P. iladelphia 
Times, and not long afterward, to see 


how well her instruction was remember 


ed, she asked : 

law hy is it that we have two ears and | 
only one mouth, Frances ?”’ 

Frances had forgotten the philosopher’ 8 | 


explanation, but she thought the question | 


not a very hard one. 
“Because,” she said, 
have room in our face for two mouths, 


and we should look too crooked if we} 


had only one ear.”’ 
“No, no,’’ 


Rosy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ 
that what we hear may go inone ear and 
out at the other.’’— Youth’s Companion. 

oe 7a CS 


A Strong Diet. 

Those who imagine that grains and 
farinaceous foods are what is commonly 
ralled a “light diet,” or are lacking in 
the elements calculated to produce bodily 


strength and vigor, will be surprised at 
| the following, which we quote from a 
irecent writer believed to be authentic :— 


“The Japanese have made a race of 
giant men—a race of wrestlers. These 
wrestlers often weigh 200, 300, and 400 
| pounds, At the Imperial Hotel,in Tokio, 
they brought their champion wrestler to 
my room. He was prodigious in size, 
and as fat and fair asa baby. He was a 


Hercules in strength, but looked like an | 


overgrown cherub by Corregio. 

“* “What do you eat?’ I asked. 

** ‘Rice—nothing but rice.’ 

“Why not eat meat ?” 

‘Meat is weakening. Beef is seventy 
40d cent. water. Rice is eighty per cent. 
ood. Tate lean beefsteak once, and my 


strength left me. The other man ate rice 


and threw me down.’ 


“My courier said: ‘This wrestler is the | 


Sullivan of Japan. No one can throw | 
him.’ ’’—Good Health. 


VSS 





A roe once quoted this remark to 


| 
‘“‘we should not 


said the teacher, “that is | 
not the reason. You know, don’t you, | 


answered Rosy. ‘‘So! 
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Rvery year there are thousands of young teachers who enter the Field. Each | 


one should have a good educational paper. 
another when the Instructor is the best in the world and costs but 50 cents ? | 


Sass WSS 


Why permit them to pay $1.00 for 









The surest way to pass an examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


A NEW BOOK 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send you a book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans- 
wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


na We also send with this book, without 
additional charge, the questions and answers 
for part of the year 1894; also those for the 
present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 
occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as ut were, two books for the price 
of one 
mecca = 6} } meme 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an examination,in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, not only New 
York State School Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees, with all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions, but the School Law of other 
states as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents, 
nme 666 ¢ 
THE EDUCATOR is recommended by 
nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 
erintendent as the best for teachers preparing 
for examination in Current Topics,as it is the 


Current - Topics 


only paper that attempts to give pits 

accountofaththe important events, Price 

50 cents; Method Edition,75 cents a year. 
mere $46) nee 

A stump will bring to you full information 

revarding how you Will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher, 
et CR ated 
Send for particulars of how you can get the 


FAMOUS30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or school practically free, or at 
very little trouble to yourself, 


a 94 ¢ cee 
How to Teach Drawing. This book 
tells the teacher how to proceed from day to 
day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions toask. What an- 
swers to require. The book is for the 
teacher only, the pupils being provided with 
models which can be prepared by the teacher 


DRAWING 


and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 
180 diagrams and illustrations, Price 50 cts, 
prepaid. 

comma $44} comeme 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange st, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 











“Uncle Sam’”’ 
Is Looking For 


—bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment, CIVILSTRVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be h+li in every 
State. 30,000 positions re- 
cently added to the classified service. 


Information 
about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway 
Mail, it oo tomes and other positio: sa 


dates an — of examination, &c., FREE if you 
mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. Write at once. 


Nat’! Correspondence Institute, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAKERS«* Gira DOUBLE WARP 
ING FLAGS 


RGES ves 
Vfuae? (im 
MANUFACTORY ao. 
INAMERICA, 


pet 
TEACHERS Srausetssesters sisted} 


inthe U.S. at half usual 
rates, Schools supplied with competen tteach- 
feellitioe unsarpasced Idorsed by leading’ @ 
., Endo n 
ucators, Write for ful information. Ad- 
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f etry cies SCHOOL ' | 


Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 





SHORTHAND BY [IAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. 
and first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

TE ACHER visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 

a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, centrally 
located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 


of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, P! of Amuse- 


ment and Principal Churches. 
Its RATES $2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 


, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishmenr which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with board and cheerful sur- 





round! Send for circular. 
CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 


THE PERFECT ORATOR 


Price 25 cents, sent postpaid. 
Hundreds of other books of Read- 
ings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
Plays,Charades,Tableaux, 
Pantomines. 

Books of Games,Sports and Amuse- 
ments, Athletics, Gymnastics, 

ic, etc., ete. 
Full descriptive Catalogues of all 
—- books sent free on appli- 
cation. 


DeWitt Publishing House, 
No. 33 Rose St., New York. 











Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - College 





and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and [Mathemat- , 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10 cents. Circular free. 


6I K Court St., Boston, Mass, 





Catalogue | 


| hundred and sixty-six thousand miles in 


Help that Comes Too Late. 





Ah ! woe for the word that is never said 
Till the ear is deaf to hear. 
And woe for the lack to the fainting head 
Of the ringing shout of cheer. 
Ah ! woe for the laggard feet that tread 
In the mournful wake of the bier. 


For baffling most in this dreary world, 
With its tangies great and small, 

Its lonesome nights and its weary days, 
And its struggles forlorn with fate, 

Is that bitterest grief, too deep for tears, 
Of the help that comes too late. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 
————————~o—_—__—_—— 


Rules for Letter Writing. 








Have you unkind thoughts? 

Do not write them down. 
Write no word that giveth pain; 
Written words may long remain. 





| Have you heard some idle tale? 
Do not write it down. 

| Gossips may repeat it o’er, 

| Adding to its bitter store. 


| Have you any careless sorrow ? 
Bury it, and let it rest; 

It may wound some loving breast. 

Words of love and tenderness, 

| Words of truth and kindliness, 


| Words of comfort for the sad, Z 
Words of gladness for the glad; 
Words of counsel for the bad— 
Wisely write them down. 
Words, though small, are mighty things, 
Pause before you write them; 
Little words may grow and bloom 
With bitter breath or sweet perfume, 
Pray before you write them. 
—Pansy. 
—_- + 


The Size of the Sun. 








THE JOURNEY ACROSS IT BY TRAIN WOULD 
TAKE TWO YEARS AND A HALF, 





The sun, provided we measure only the 
disk seen with the smoked glass, is eight 


diameter, i. e., one hundred and eight 
earths could be comfortably ranged side 
by side across the disk. To cover the 
surface would require many thousands. 
To fill the interior we should need one 
million three hundred thousand. On a 
smaller scale we might represent the sun 
by a ball two feet in diameter and the 
earth by a good sixed grain ofshot. Let 
the sun be hollowed out, then place the 
earth at its center, and let the moon re- 
volve about it at its real distance of two 
hundred and forty thousand miles. There 
would yet remain nearly two hundred 
thousand miles of space between the 
moon’s orbit and the inclosing shell of the 
sun. Indeed, tojourney from one side of 


the sun to the other, through the center, 
would take one of ourswift express trains 
nearly two years and a half. So vast a 
globe must be heavy. Since its density 
is only one-quarter that of the earth, it 
ony weighs as much as three hundred 
and thirty-two thousand earths, or two 
octillions of tons! The attraction of 
gravity on its surface would cause a man 
whose weight was one hundred and fift 

pounds to weigh two tons.—Alden W. 


mtains an_ excellent 

list of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to tifteen years. 25 cts. 
mary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
a selections suitable for primary pupils. 

cts. 

The Hel in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 262 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts, 

Dialogues and S; hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of ahert speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Foiks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
poetry than can be found in any other similar 

k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 
the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts, 

Young People’s S; er—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
etc. Forchildren of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Foiks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 
people’s entertainments. For children of fif- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any oedinesy moet or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dial By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, et by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions, ‘For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Comstate Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 

ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. , 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 

mic Songs—Containing $1 Selections, many 
of which have never before ; "> in print. 

“Without question the best k for profes- 

sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Money's Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 

description—carefully freed of the extrav- 
nee which characterizes many school 

pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Ceoaeee-— 27 Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 

book in print, being adapted as it is to the 

Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 

private entertainments, and to young people 

or adults. 30 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 
d of a number of original and simple 

plays, short comedies, and other attractive 

entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 

Drills and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 

Everything specially prepared for this volume. 

Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 

Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 

New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 

By CharlesC. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 

and most popular humorous recitation books 

ever published. Contains many of the best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 

tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 

French, German, Negro, etc., representing all 

phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 

and dramatic 30 cts. 


| Ww Speakers and Dialogue Books, Wz. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8, 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Olmstead’s Humorous Recitations—‘‘One of the 
very best.” ‘Contains more good matterthan 
any other 25 cent book published.” 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces yea a wide 
range of “qj 4 Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. Pages. 25 cents. 

LITTLE DIALOGUES AND WEE PIECES—Con- 
taining a large number of tiny articles in 
prose oe expressly for the use of the 
smallest ers and s ers. 200 Pages. 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PLAIN DIALOGUES—Contains a 
great number of superior dialogues on various 
subjects. Appropriate for use in School, Ly- 
ceum, Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS—Arranged 
for use in either day or Sunday schools on 
holidays and special occasions. Comprises a 
variety of So Choruses, Recitations, Dec- 
lamations, Tableaux, ete., with full instruc- 
tions for successflluy conducting such enter- 
tainments. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER—Com- 
prises a large selection of excellent pieces 
suitable for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 
200 Pages. cents. 

PRESCOTT’S “DIAMOND” DIALOGUES—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dialogu 
many of which were written by a teacher o' 
much experience and B genes ery J tested in 

“school exhibitions with perfect success. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S PROGRESSIVE SPEAKER—Just 
the thing needed in the higher classes in 
school and for church and other entertain- 
ments. 200 pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S YOUTHFUL SPEAKER—Contains 
a large number of choice selections suitable 
for intermediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S PERFECT ORATOR—Contains a 
large number of Readings, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, etc., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepa: prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULEY’S DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS—Contains a large number of interest- 
ing and spirited dialogues on various subjects 

for from two to twenty children. 200 pages, 
25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S ACTING DIALOGUES—Contain- 
ing nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requir- 
ing from two to fifteen characters each. 200 
pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S STANDARD RECITATIONS—Gath- 
ered with great care from the best English 
and American specimens of first class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 200 
pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE—These treat various subjects and in 
different styles. They are oaaly adapted 
for school entertainments, Holiday meetings, 
Anniversaries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

GUS WILLIAMS’ FIRESIDE RECITATIONS— 
Consists of a large variety of excellent selec- 
tions many of which were selected by the 
compiler for his own use in giving entertain- 
ments before large audiences. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PARAGON RECITER—An un- 
usually large collection of fresh and original 
—< comprising prose and poetry. Suitable 

or recitations and declamations by the high- 
er class of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S DRAWING-ROOM RECITATIONS 
—A fine selection of tragic, comic,and dialec- 
tic pieces well adapted for reciting before any 
audience. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S RECITER, OR ELOCUTION MADE 
EASY—This work gives in addition to a great 
variety of excellent selections fifteen full page 
illustrations plainly showing the proper atti- 
tude of the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 





++ 
wee PLAYS oo 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, goods and classes can be secured 
from us for the asking. 











When writing mention INstTRUcTCR. 


Quinby in June Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS 


Who wish to keep abreast of the latest and best 
books, or who pride themselves upon their culture 
and wide reading, cannot afford to do without 


THE BOOKMAN. 


Send for a free sample Bookman,151 5th Ave.,N.Y. 





The We tacmcy Aujusia ie Founiam Pen 
never blots or leaks. No shaking required. Pens 
14k gold. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Prices from $1.25up. Agents wanted. R. W. 
Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


"Tidd’s Scientific Temperance. 


This book should be studied, read and re-read 
by every man, woman and child in America. It 
is especially adapted to school-room use. Orders 
for more than 200 copies were received in ad- 
vance of publication, and indications now point 
to its being universally used by the schools 
throughout the country. Paper, 25cents; boards, 
35 cents. Address, 


A. L. TIDD, Wakefield, Ohio. 
The Mouth Absorbs . . 
. . from Tobacco Snuff 


Poisonous nicotine, injurious chemicals, 
filthy vegetable products. Why not 
show your boys and convince them at a 
trifling expense by a piece of apparatus 
that washes out and precipitates from 
tobacco smoke its products. It does its 
own smoking. Price one dollar. 


F. A. CARPENTER, 
Science Instructor and Demonstrator, 


Wakefield, R. I. 


DICK’S FOOT WARMER SHOES 


EVERY WINTER 4 EVERY YEAR. 


Nothing like them for 
comfort and warmth in 
the study, in the sick- 
room, anywhere at the 
fireside. Made by hand, 
lined with wool, seam- 
less. Mailed for $1.25 for 
Ladies’ size shoes. $1.50 
for Men’s. 
a 99) <a 


W. H. DICK, Manufacturer, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again 


$ 150 Free! Free! 
GOLD| Women 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in INDUSTRIOUS? You can make 
twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you 
will receive a good reward. Do not use any let- 
ter more times than it appears in the word. se 
no language except English. Words spelled alike, 
but with different meaning, can be used but once. 
Use any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, 
adverhs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns 
allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be 
allowed. Work it outin this manner: In, into, In- 
dustrious, no, not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us sit, sits, 
ete. Use these words in your list. The publisher of 
WoMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MOTHHLY 
will pay $20.00 in gold to the person able to make the 
largest list of words from the letters in the word IN- 
DUSTRIOUS ; $12.00 for the second la: t; $10.00 
for the third ; $8.00 for the fourth ; nad or the ten 
next largest, and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next 
largest lists. ‘The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attrac- 
ing attention to our handsome womans’ zine, 
twenty-four pages, ninety-six long columns, finely 
illustrated, and ali original matter, long and short 
stories by the best authors ; price$1 per year. Itis 
necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 12 
two-cent stamps for a three-months’ trial subscription 
=-*th your list of words, and every person sending the 
24cents and a list of twenty words or more is guar- 
anteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the maguzine), of a 200-page book, ‘Dorris’ 
Fortune” by Florence Warden, @ love story of in- 
tense interest. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
or your money refunded. Lists should be sent at 
once, and not later than Jan. 20, The names and ad- 
dresses of su contestants will be printed in 
Februa: issue published in January. Our 
publication has been established nine years. We 
refer you toany mercantile agency for our standing. 
Make your list now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, Dept. 40, New 
York City. 























Questions in Discipline. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8.) 


the other the right one. In _ which 
school would we as parents wish our 
children to be? In which sc’ ool, as 
teachers would we. prefer to work? Is 
the mention of that pleasant accessory, 
the piano, to have any weight with us 
in judgement of schools, No. 1 and 2? 
No, but the piano is a good indication of 
the spirit prevailing. I haveseen school 
No. 1 with a piano and school No. 2. with- 
out and yet the spirit of discipline was 
about the same. But how much the 
music helps to foster right and noble 
feelings. May pianos speedily be re- 
garded as essential to the higher disci- 
pline of every public school in our land 
and a part of the necessary school equip- 
ment. 

Consider then, in the light of a child’s 
‘best welfare,”? what shall Principals 
and teachers decide to be the best ‘‘hall 
discipline.’’ 

Consider in the light of the future, 
what will best fit the child who walks 
through the halls of our public schools 
to-day, for the day, when perhaps he 
passes through the ‘‘Nation’s great halls’’ 
leading to a position where the good of 
our government, the honor of ‘our 
country,’ isatstake. Which man will 
you prefer to hold high power, the one 
who was trained in School No. 1 or No. 
2? Which man as private citizen, would 
you trust to be the best stay of our coun- 
try? 

Which girl will probably prove to be 
the best mother, she whose training was 
in School No. 1 or No. 2—supposing the 
principles we witnessed in the halls to 
be carried out in the daily school-room 
work? The children whose natural im- 
pulses toward right, were recognized and 
cherished in a genial kindly atmosphere, 
whose unnatural impulses were checked 
by a firm but ‘gentle power’ which 
showed the natural consequences of 
wrong or dishonorable acts, to be dis- 
trust and dishonor at last—and on the 
other hand, the beauty of right and true 
conduct. 

Yes, in our hearts, I think the ‘“‘last’’ 
shall be ‘‘first’’? and School No. 2 has be- 
come School No. 1. 

A closing word which I cannot forbear, 
is our second point. Looking to the 
teacher’s best welfare, for she who is 
fitted to train the children, is entitled to 
consideration—shall the teacher submit 
to hall-work as a part of daily duty? 





If there be any teacher this year, who 
feels called upon to stand guard in cold 
halls (yes we do have some warm ones 
in our public schools) let her consider 
well all the reasons for so doing. 

With nothing to be gained and per- 
haps health and strength lost, as well as 
the higher elements of power to disci- 
pline, shall we not do well to consider 
these questions early in the new years’ 
work, 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
———- +> 


To Determine Day of Weeks. 





Here isa formula that will give you 
the day of the week on which any date 
fell. Take the last two figures of the 
year in whish the date fell,add a quarter 
of this, disregarding the fraction ; add 
the date of the month, and tothis add 
the figure of the following list that cor- 
responds to the month, one of the figures 
standing for each of the 12 months, in 
order—3-6-6-2-4-0-2-5-1-3-6-1.  D vide 
the sum by 7, and the remainder wi!] 
give the number of the day in the w 2ek ; 
and when there is no remainder tht day 
will be Saturday. For example, you 
wish to know on what day of the v eek, 
July 4 fell in the year 1866: To the last 
two figures of the year,66,add one-f« arth 
of 66, disregarding the fraction, anc you 
have 82. To this add the day c the 
month, 4, which gives you 86 ; and # 86 
add the figure 2, which stands for July 
in the list. Thus you have the nu aber 
88, and dividing this by 7, you have 12, 
with 4asa remainder. The Fourth of 
July, 1866, therefore, fellon the f arth 
day of the week, which was Wedne lay. 

ae Sees 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he e the 
senior partner of the firin of F. J. CHENEY « Co, 
doing business in the city of Toledo, Count and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pe the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for eae and 
every case of catarrh that cunnot be cur d by 


the use of Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CH] NEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscriced in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of Dec. A. LD). 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 

SEAL) Notary Public 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally an acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surtuces Uf the 
system. Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Teledo, 9. 
Sold hy Druggists. 75¢ 
ios t* nly Pisa e the bees, 
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col. Illustrated Magazine j ust being Loomed, and we will ablish 
Your Name Free i: our Agents Directory. You will get ushel 
of Papers, Cards, M ines, Novelties and Music from P  ‘isher 
and Manufacturers who want agents. Allfor 10c. (Thisfi is re 
Uable.-Ed.) Addr. The Colambian, Otis St., Bostos “asm 
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C ATARRH 


Is just as surely a disease of the blood as 
is scrofula. So say the best authorities. 
How foolish it is, then, to expect a cure 
from snuffs, inhalants, etc. The sensible 
course is to purify your blood by taking 
the best blood purifier, Hovod’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, This medicine has permanently 
cured Catarrh in a multitude of cases. It 
goes to the root of the trouble, which is 


IMPURE BLOOD. 

“T have been afflicted with nasal catarrh 
which caused me _ severe headache 
nearly every day. I decided to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When I had taken 
three or four bottles I was completely 
cured of the catarrh and headaches.”’ N, 
G. Eaa.eston, Rapid City, 8. Dak. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—- in fact the one True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills Wiin'tiova's Sarsaparilla, 
THE ONLY 
$1.00 Snap Shot 


CAMERA 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANY live person can make more money introducing 
the **Comet,” the only $1.00 Snap Shot Cam- 
era made, than with anything else on earth—the 
greatest seller out. Itis nota toy, but a perfect in- 
strument that takes perfect photos and is so simple 
it can manipulated by a child—cannot get out of 
order. § ent anywhere in the U.S. tor$1.00, Guaran- 
teed—gv ur money back if you want it, Agents want. 
ed everywhere, Send stamp for illustrated folders 
terms, etc. Address, ‘ r : . 


THE KRAMER CO., Dansville, N. Y.— 














Graceful Ladies Who Ride Bicycles 


WEAR W. S. A. CORSETS. 


Self-adjusting, New System of 
Lacing used in our Goods only. 
Rust-Proof Steels. 


Unbreakable Sides. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Thousands of Testimonials, 


Send for 
Agents Wanted descriptive 
Booklet. 
The Self-Adjusting Corset Co., 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 








ADVANCED LESSONS 1" GEOGRAPHY 


By M. G. CHENEY, M. 8. 


Question-book for class use in higher grades 


New. vractical, interesting, thorough 
wsed by prominent educators, 
«an be used with any text-book. 
4,500 practical questions. 








AN kinds Price 25c. Send stamp for sample pages, testimon- 
senna E verercty Set ints etc, Address M. (i. CHENEY, Franklin- 
ticularsfor stamp. NEWS CLIPPING Cu. Dept.B.C,304W.130 ay Ville, N. Y. 
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Sera for ocr new 1896 Cat- 
stages, illustrated in colo 


FREE! FREE! : 


selling exclusively to the genera! public 
al Lxact Value for your money. 
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to suit your circumstances. 
)} your own home under our special warrant 
= Quired in advance, Safe delivery to pur- 

KEFERENCES;:—Our bank, your lank, 
any bank, the editor of this paper, or any of 
the multitude of patrons who have purchased 


st 35 years. 
the People,” containing a 
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co., 


Urzaus ehipped on thirty days’ trial in 
a .for twenty-five years, 
chaser guaranteed. 
TERMS: No Satisfaction. No”Pay. 
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ART IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A NEW PRIMARY 
READING CHART 


UNLIKE ANYTHING ELSE 
PUBLISHED, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS, 
AN AID TO 
NATURE STUDY 
And the Cultivation of 
PATRIOTISM... 
By MARY E. TOOKE. 
ents wanted to sell this Chart and 


other school aids. Write at once and 
secure territory. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pub’s, + 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ochester 
‘ oe Z Business University 
, ’ * Business, Shorthand 
aaa. and English Courses. 
orough, complete. Illustrated circulars free. 
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Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Business, Shorthand and English Courses. 
Enter at any time. Catalogue (109 pp.) free. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


fe the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 
published in America, Each issue contains from 20 to 28 large 
pages, size of Harper’s Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 
printed in colors. Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-of-Doors, Artistic 
Needlework, What to Wear, Family Doctor, 
Boys and Girls, Mother’s Corner, Etiquette 
and Home Decoration. It publishes 

matter only, and its con- 
tributors are among 
best of the modern 


GOD 


new homes where it 
fe not already taken, we 

will send it three months—in- 
cluding Thanksgiving and Christmas 


issues—to any address, prepaid, for § 

Cents in stamps. This small sum will not pay 

us for the advertising, to say nothing of the magazine, 
but we are so firmly convinced that if you will give it a trial 


you will want it co »ntinued, we take this means of placing it be- 

fore a large army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 

by future. Send along the stamps and give it atrial, You will 
Hae than pleased with your small investment, Address 


















H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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COLLARSandcCvuFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 

Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 57 Milk 8+... Boston Mass, 
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CUT RATES 


On Newspapers and Magazines, Ainéri- 





can and Foreign. Send for catalogue 


listing 2,500 periodicals. 
WM. S. CRANDALL,” 
6th St., Bath, N. Y. 
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After Thanksgiving; or, ‘‘The 
Two Orphans.”’ 





Two little turkeys shivering stand 
Out by the barnyard-gate, 

And to each other plaintively 
Bemoan their saddened fate. 

“Alas ! alas! since yesterday 
No mother have we seen ! 

Our father, too, has strayed away— 
Ah, me! what does it mean ?” 


Up steps a rooster ; loud he crows, 
And flaps his lordly wings ; 

‘My children, you are ignorant 
Of many well-known things. 

Your parents graced the festive board 
At Farmer Hodges’ dinner, 

And made a most good-natured saint 
Of many a hungry sinner. 

“Come now with me, and I will show 
You proof of all I say, 

And make you tremble with the dawn 
Of next Thanksgiving Day !’’ 

Then, with a stately tread, he walked 
To where there stood a block, 

An axe beside it, and a sight 
That did our orphans shock. 


Two heads laid low upon the ground ; 
Two heads, and nothing more : 

The former ‘‘heads’’—I grieve to say— 
Of a family of four ! 

Long gazed the orphans dolefully, 
Their sobs were heard afar. 

Then whispered one : “‘I wonder which 
Is ma ?—and which is pa?” 


—_—_—_____ <> - 
Did It Pay? 





Why is it, we wonder, that it is so 
hard to learn from the experience of 
others? Why are we not content to 
avoid the pits into which our acquaint- 
ances have fallen?. If the poor fellow 
mentioned in the following incident had 
been willing to. be warned by the fate of 
thousands of others, his life might have 
been saved from failure. 

He was seated on a park bench—a di- 
lapidated-looking fellow—and appeared 
to be reading a letter or paper which he 
held in his hand. 

“You seem to be much interested in 
your letter,’’ I said, as I took a seat on 
the same bench. 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘I have been figuring 
out my account with Old Alcohol, to see 
how we stand.” 

‘‘And he comes out ahead,’’ I ventured 
the guess.” 

“Every time.” 

‘‘How did you come to have dealings 
with him in the first place ?”’ 

‘That’s what I have been writing. 
You see, he promised to make a man of 
me, but he made mea beast. Then he 
said he would brace me up, but he has 
made me go staggering around and then 
threw me into the ditch. 

‘He said I must drink to be social. 
Then he made me quarrel with my best 
friends, and to be the laughing-stock of 
my enemies. 

“Then I drank for the good of my 
He ruined the little I had and 
left me miserable.”’ 

“Of course.”’ 





‘‘He said he would warm me up; and 
I was soon nearly frozen to death.” 

‘‘He said he would steady my nerves; 
but instead he gave me delirium tre- 
mens.”’ 

“He said he would. give me great 
strength; and he made me helpless.”’ 

“To be sure.”’ 

‘“‘He promised me courage.”’ 

“Then what followed ?”’ 

“Then he made me a coward, for I 
beat my sick wife and kicked my little 
child.” 

“He said he would brighten my wits; 
but instead he made me act and talk like 
a fool.”’ 

“He promised to make a gentleman of 
me; but he made me a tramp.”’ 

“Then you quit?’ I ventured to ask. 

“No!’’ he answered, sadly. 
now to forget all the other mean things 
he has made me do. Say! could you let 
a poor workingman out of employment 
have ten cents to buy bread ?”’ 

*‘I see he has also made you a liar,’’ I 
remarked. 

“Yes; I forgot that. 
down.’’—Selected. : 

me 
Woman in Business. 


I must write it 





In 1890 there were in the United 
States 4,455 women doctors, against 527 
in 1870. 

Twenty-five women architects, against 
1. . 
Three thousand 
against 159. 

Two hundred and forty women law- 
yers, against 5. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven wo- 
men dentists, against 24. 

Eleven thousand women sculptors and 
painters, against 412. 

Eight hundred and eighty-eight wo- 
man journalists, against 35. 

Three thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine actresses, against 692. 


women writers, 


Sixty-four thousand and forty-eight | 


secretaries and clerks, against 8,016. 
——__ ++ —____ 

Everything that expands and develops 
the mind of a person, and trains it to to 
habits of correct thought and_ratioci- 
nation, must refine and elevate it, and, 
by enlightening his conscience and 
changing the character of his enjoy- 
ments, give a different direction to his 
passions and desires. It has been re- 
marked that there is an intimate affinity 
between the sentiment of virtue, and 
that love of the sublime and beautiful, 
whether in nature, art, or literature, 
which is the invariable concomitant of a 
cultivated mind. Indeed, virtue is the 
moral world, holds the same position as 
symmetry, grace, and beauty in the nat- 
ural; and a perfectly virtuous character 
affects us with a sensation analogous to 
that which we feel on beholding the 
master-piece of the statuary or the 
painter. Ifsuch be the case, he whose 
taste and imagination have been disci- 
plined_by a familiarity with beauty as | 
exemplified in science and literature, | 
must, in an m5 Bene degree, acquire a | 
love for moral armony and beauty, and 
imbibe a corresponding rep a to 
the loathsome form of vice.— 
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THE BEST MOST SCHOLARLY 


School of the kind is the NATIONAT, CORR ES- 
PONDENCE NORMAL, , wenton, Mich. a 
for 24 page illustrated catalogue cou. 
methods, sample lessons and rates for tuition. Re 
view, Advanced, College, Business and Shorthan | 
Courses are offered. 40 Special, 9 Regular Courses’ 
12 Teachers.’ Thorough Work. 


—Backed By Large Resident School.— 





BOOKS When senties, please ask 
r Mr. Grant. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write fi 
DISCOUNTS quotations. ‘ an assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., oi ne New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


BABYLAND yin 


Months 
FOR 10 CENTS. 


Simply by sending two other 6-months subscribers 
on the same terms. Teachers praise it. Increased 
Just think of a Fifty-cent magazine like 
BABYLAND for 20 cents a year. ‘Write for the neces- 
ary special subscription blanks. ate. magazine 


Alpha Publishing 

212 a Boylston St., ‘Boston. 
PORTRAITS want to make 
money by 

handling GOOD WORK and doing a 
straight business can do so by handling 


our portrait work and frames. 
Shick & Hall, 289 W. Lake St. ,Chicago, II. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with hess ote 
postage prepaid, in one week from sending. Sen 
sample free. W. T. TEMPLE & co., 


P. 0. Box 495, Trenton, N.J. 


$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 





You can 
get 





Agents who 








‘and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 


tions. _We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. Ifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books om this year. 
C. W. STANTON COMPANY— 
324 Disters St. CHIcaGo, ILL. 


Parker's Arctic o Sock, Best for RUBBER BOoTs. 
Absorbs ach be Panu Recom- 
mende Paysicians for 
house, " nemer and sick- 
Toom. Made in 
Men’ 8, Wo- 
men’s, and 
Children’s. Ask 
Shoe dealer or 
send 25c. with size 
to J. H. Parker, 193 Bedford St.. Boston, 
Mass. Dept. 1. Parker Pavs the Postage. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS Will ¢ 
receive design plates of « 
CLASS PINS, RINGS, 
MEDALS, ETC., by ad- § 
dressing 

HENRY C. HASKELL. 


Designer and Maker, 11 ( 
John St., New York. 
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WHY DON'T YOU 


Send For my Cata- 
logue ? Youcan have it for 
the asking. I make a line 
f oBeautiful Jewelry ot 
Colorado Pyrates also 
poof all the beautiful 
4 stones found in this region 
GEORGE BELL, Lapidary and Man’f’g. 
Jeweler, 801 17th St,, Denver, Colorado. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 33%2: 


15,000 subjects. Send 15 cents for aoe S..... I and 
sample cabinet photograph. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
50 Broomfield St. - Boston, Mass. 
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In An Apple Orchard. 





BY THOMAS 8S. COLLIER, 


Red and russet and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow ; 
Greenings, for winter keep ; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing 
The cheek of a northern spy. 


Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together, 
Russet and pippin meet ; 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath, like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam, lost from the sky, 

When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow is flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the-sandy floor. 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom time, 

That no tropic land can mend, or 
Take from this frosty clime— 

Fruit for the hearth-stone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 

How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy ! 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping, 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
—WNSelected. 
—_____+g>>e—____——_- 
How the Twins Kept House. 


BY MRS, S. K. EDDY. 





Their names were Flora and Frank, 
and they lived in the country; so much 
in the country that they couldn’t make 
their neighbors hear even if they 
shouted till they were hoarse. One day 
in June their papa and mamma went to 
town and left them to keep house. 
“Take good care of everything,” they 
said, “and we will be home before 
dark.” 

Now these little folks, though only 
ten years old, had learned to be very in- 
dependent, as country children are, and 
they felt sure they could do almost as 
well as bigger people; they even 
planned to do something extra, as a sur- 
prise. Flora, who had a great idea of 
being neat, said, “I’m just going to 
empty those lamps and give them a good 
washing before I fill them.” So she put 
on a big apron, and, though there was 
less fun in it than she supposed, she felt 
very proud as she stood them bright 
and shining on the shelf. ‘Now, 
Frank,” said the little housewife, “you 
go for a pail of water-while I make the 





Flora said: 








beds, and then we’ll both get dinner.” 

The water had to be brought from a 
spring out of sight of the house, and 
when Frank got there he thought of his 
playmate who lived in the next farm- 
house, and remembered the new _ foot- 
ball they had such fun with, and this 
little son of Adam thought to himself, 
“Tf I just hustle we’ll have a good game 
before Flo’ misses me.” So, leaving his 
pail at the spring, over the hill he went. 

Was Flora lonesome left to herself? 
Nota bit. She heard the cluck of the 
old mother hen in the yard, and the 
birds in the porch calling ‘Phoebe! 
Phoebe!’’ to each other; besides she 
was so busy she forgot she was alone, 


forgot everything but her work, until | 


the smell of smoke sent her flying down 
stairs. 

The sight she saw would have fright- 
ened a much older girl, for a bit of fire 
had snapped out from the stove and 
lighted on a cloth she had used about 
the lamps, and there was a little pile of 
burning cloth and a smoking chair and 
not an atom of water to pour on. She 
called the truant Frank, but he and 
everyone else were beyond hearing. 
Could she wait to bring the water? No, 
the whole room would be in flames. 
She went straight to the pantry, lifted 
down a pan of milk and threw the con- 
tents on to the very spot to put out the 
fire. She even made it more sure by 
using a second panful, and then, like a 
woman-child, she sat down and cried— 
and so Frank found her when he came 
home. 

When the papa and mamma came 
they were so glad they still had a house 
and both children that you may be sure 
they hugged their brave little girl. 
When they asked her how she came to 
think of putting the fire out with milk, 
“O, Ljust thought fast of 
every wet thing in the house, for 1 knew 
there wasn’t any water, and all I could 
think of was molasses and vinegar and 
kerosene and—milk, and I knew that 
was the best. 

The best part of this story, children, 
is that it is true, and the real little girl 
who acted as fireman, without a bit of 
water, lived in Onondaga county. 

2 ea 


The Cat’s Thanksgiving Day. 





“Give me turkey for my dinner,” 
Said a tabby cat. 

“Before you get it, you’ll be thinner, 
Go and catch a rat,” 

Said the cook, her pastry making, 
Looking fierce and red, 

And a heavy roller shaking 
Over pussy’s head. 


Hark ! her kittens’ shriller mewing ; 
“Give us pie,”’ said they, 

To the cook, amid her stewing, 
On Thanksgiving day. 

“Pie, indeed ! You idle creatures ! 
Who'd have thought of that ? 

Wash your paws and faces neater, 
And go hunt! Scat! Scat?” 


So they went 4nd did their duty, 
Diligent and still ; 
Exercise improved their beauty, 
As it always will. 
Useful work and early rising 
Brought a merry mood ; 
And they found the cook’s advising, 
Though severe, was good. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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We ~ 
P~ have the largest manu- 
factory in the world from ™“S 
which we sell direct to the con- ‘\ 
Y/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- » 
/ ing the profits of the dealer and the com. \\ 
/ missions of the agents. No money required \\ 
/ Until instrument has been thoroughly tested \ 
/ in yourown house. Shipped on 8v days’ trial. 
/ 


FREE 


Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
your name and address plamly, and we / 
willsend by mail same day letter is 
received. Positively guarantee 
every Organ and Pian 
~ twenty-five years. 





$160.00 


BEETHOVEN 


F _—* PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 
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850°C, REWARD: 


500,000 new subscribers must be secured for 


MODES (by May Manton) 
One a 
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the most practical, up-to-date Fashion 

Magazine in the world. To get them, 
we make you a business proposition by 
paying you for a little pleasant work. 
a I ree Take the word Subscribers, using 
6 each letter as many times as you wish, 
but not more times than it appears in the 
a word, viz., Subscribers, Scrub, Buss, Rib, Rubber, 

Ru, etc. Names of persons, places, or foreign 

words not admitted. We know you can easily 

ete 15 words. LAD. . pay S15, to 

the person able tospell the largest list 

of this Handsome Nof words correctly from the word 

———oo_ , “Subscribers;” $10 for the second 

Waist ss! YZ largest; $5 for the third; $2 each 

ass ) for the next five; and $1 each for the 

—— next ten. The above rewards are given 

free and without consideration, for the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, which has a 

present circulation of fifty thousand copies each issue, and is the most extensively advertised and 

popular Fashion magazine in the world, comprising 36 pages, each page filled with handsome 

illustrations of the latest fashions, being exclusively devoted to what women and children wear. 

Price, $1.00 a year. In entering this Spelling Contest, you must send with your list of words 25cents 

in stamps or silver for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription. Every person sending 25 cents and a list of 

15 words or more, will receive an extra reward of a premium pattern of this elegant Parisian Ladies’ 

Waist, No. 6862, in any size, 30 to 40 inches bust measure, the retail price of which is 25 cents. Send 

your list at once, and not later than December 1, so that names of successful spellers may be 

published in the following issue. REFERENCE; ANY MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, Dept. 134, No. 130 White Street, New York, 

OFCHROROEOCHOROHONCHOCHORODORORC HOROROCHONOHORONOROOCHEO’: 
r z Sk Sag MES Ba noc! Lonard eel fT 

A very fine relief map of Cuba, 16x34 
inches, lithographed in colors, by mail 
15 cents. Send stamps. 
JAMES McCONNELL, 
1237 Arch St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
If Unprofitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 
The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. The work is not 
only agreeable but possesses even a fascination for 





> JELLY OF GLYCERINE AND ROSES 


For Chapped Hands and Lips. 
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A Positive Cure for CHapPED HANDs and Lips,and 
all unpleasant conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For Roven 
AND HARD SKIN it is a certain cure,Softening,Clean- 
sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy action. 

YOUNG LADIES 
who are afflicted with disagreeable Pimples on the 
Fack, by using 
Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 
will find them effectually removed, leaving the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Gentlemen will find it invaluable 





enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 = 
ry ’ after shaving. Bew: ‘ 
ayear, Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- | soig Fy an By ~Adlcanene 


anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, MW. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 





A. L. HELMBOLD, Prugates. 
P. 0. Box 883, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Primary Number Cards. 


YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried Primary 
Number ecards ? A book has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with figures and char- 
acters, thus enabling the little thinkers to make any imaginable combination in ad- 


dition, subtraction, multiplication, etc., as follows : 
5+4=9 9=4=5 
X : 
——_ a — 
4X2=8 6*3=2 
Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents. 


Hundreds of combinations can be made. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. _Word-making and sen- 
tence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up in a neat box, post-paid 15 cts. 

Special.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be delighted with 
They will save you much care and attention. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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F R F E! We direct special attention 
to the follo remarkable 
statements ! : 
Dear Madame :— 


Yours to hand. 


; what he says it is. 


f mained so eight years; 


very worst cases. By al 
means get it. 


Yours trul eT eens 


EUREKA pape ARK., 
May 24, 1804. 

wr above isa , letter written by the ~_ Rev. 
W. E. Penn, the noted Evangelist, to Mrs. W. H 
Watson, New Albion, N. Y. 


Five years ago I had measles 
which caused two gatherings, 
one in the frontal cavity and 
one in my ears, which was the 
beginning of catarrh. Since 
have twice had lagrippe, which 
Se the monster: had 

Iness and pain in my head, 
the result of clearing my 
throat was annoyance to my- 
self and neighbors, and the 
least wk my Re produce “4 
h nee using Aerial 
Medication seldom have trouble with al or 
throat, can sing all I wish, and preach twice every 
Sunday without inconvenience. I believe this 
treatment is all that is claimed for it, and do not 
hesitate to recommend it. 

REv. C. B. SEELEY, Kirkland, Wash. 


Deaf 40 Years. 


Am 58 years old, had catarrh 
in a very bad form 40 years, 
which greatly affected my eyes, 
almost entirely destroying my 
hearing, was confin to the 
house @ great portion of the 
time, and coughed almost con- 
tinually. Used Aerial ,Medica- 
tion in ’94, which Jey’ Testored 
my hearing; my eyes are well 
= and I am entioaly cured of 
® catarrh ; can work ‘and feel bet- 
‘ ter than I have for forty 7 
pene GaRRIS, Flatbrookville, 




















See Special Free Offer Below. 


I had catarrh 21 years, was 
deaf eighteen years, could not 
hear common conversation, had 
roaring in ears, dreadful head- 
aches,green offensive discharge, 
bad taste in mouth, and eyes so 
weak I could not see to read. I 
eon ie Medieation in °92; it 


cht e ae my head, fully re-\ 
my hearing and for over 

oar years my hearing has been 
perfect and am entirely free from Catarrh. 
JANE P. BasrTic, Shelby, N. C. 


Deaf 25 Years. 


For many years I suffered from 
Catarrh, which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty-five 

ears I was so deaf I could not 
hear a clock strike Py. holdin 
my ear against it. ad tri 
( —. known my and noth- 

gave me the slightest relief. 

Tei Snined Aerial Medication and 
in three weeks my hearing began 
to improve, and now I can a 
common conversation across 
room ; can hear a clock strike in 
an ane room, 30 feet away. 
I think I am entirely cured, and my hearing 
permanently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 























T took Catarrh in 1862. Grew 
worse for over thirty years,suffer- 
ed untold misery with head- 
aches, Attacks would come on 
every two or three weeks and 
last about three days, then the 
gatherings would break and run 
bloody matter; green scabs 
would form; hearing and mem- 
ory became Mare A much impai ‘ 
Since using Aerial Medication N : 
tour — in 1892, am entirely 
free from all Catarrh affection ; nenrin and 
memory restored, throat and intense he 


entirely cured. 
J. C. CARRITHERS, Riverton, Ala. 


Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 


Catarrh, Throat and Lur 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 


treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. A. 18, Cincinnati, 0. 


I rec- 
ommend the Moore treat- 
ment because I have tried 
it, and know it to be just 
I was 
cured by it, and have re- 


have known of many 
others being cured of | 


aches 


Diseases, I will, for a 


Book Reviews. 

Primer of Philosophy, by Dr. Paul 
Carus, presents the subject of Philosophy 
in a very plain and lucid form. It is not 
expressly designed to give instruction to 
beginners in Philosophy, but it is, never- 
theless, eminently available for that 
purpose. The subject is presented with 
great simplicity, so that its leading ideas 
can be gathered by a mere glance at its 
contents. Published by The Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

American and British Authors, by 
Frank V. Irish, is designed as a text- 
book in schools, colleges and for use in 
the home. Its purpose is to lead the 
young man into a love of the noblest 
literature of our Own beloved America 
and that of our mother country. Every 
student of literature will find this book 
very interesting as a love of the pure and 
beautiful in literature leads to a love of 
the pure and beautiful in thought and 
word. Published by Frank V. Irish, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Studies in Education, by B. A. Hinds- 
dale of the University of Michigan, con- 
sists of twenty pages on the science, 


contributions to discussions in the 
National Council of Education. The 
book is worthy close examination and 
study. Published by the Werner School 
Book Company, Chicago. 
Banking,Transportation and Foreign 
Trade, by Seymour Eaton, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, isa text-book for 
schoolsand colleges and showsa thorough 
knowledge of the mechanism of business, 
put in a clear and simple way, that can- 
not fail to give to those who study it a 
better insight into the mysteries of trade 
than can be got by months of mere 
mechanical and routine work in a count- 
ing house or behind a desk. Published 
by P. W. Zeigler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Algebra for Schools and Colleges, by 
William Freeland, A. B., isa book de- 
signed to meet the requirements of those 
students who present themselves for the 
maximum courses in college, entrance 
examination, and to furnish a course in 
Freshman work for students who have 
advanced through the subject of Quadrat- 
ics only. The examples have been so se- 
lected and graded that the student will 
have no difficulty in proceeding step by 
step through the entire work. Publish- 
ed by Longmans, Green, and Co., New 
York. 

The Student’s Diary, compiled by C. 
W. Wendte is designed to meet some of 
the needs which school life engenders, 
to promote in the pupil habits of order, 
method, and thoughtful self-scrutiny, 
to cultivate in our boys and girls the 
faculty of expressing themselves with 
clearness and ease. The diary contains 
besides space for the principal events of 
each day of the year, a study plan, and 
about 100 pages devoted to interesting 
miscellaneous matter. The diary should 
be in the hands of every pupil. Publish- 








The Psychology of Attention,by Th. 
Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Ex- 
perimental Psychology in the College 
De France gives a very interesting treatise 
on the mechanism of attention. The ef- 
fects of attention to which Psychologists | 5, 
have given much study is not treated in 
this work. The topics treated are 
Spontaneous Attention, Voluntary At- 
tention, and The Morbid States of At- 
tention. Published by The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Readings from the Bible, consists of 
150 selections from the Bible for use in 
the schools. The selections have been 
made with the approval of the leading 
representatives of all denominations, and 
is edited under the supervision of the 
Chicago Woman’s Educational Union. 
Not one of the selections can be construed 
as sectarian. They are carefully selected, 
and will prove admirable for schools. 
They ought to satisfy every sect. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language, by F. Max Muller consist of 
lectures delivered at the Oxford Univers- 





Animal, The Analysis of Language, and 
and history of education in the World. |r, on a “re 
Several of these papers were written as | 


ity Extension Meeting upon, Man and 


Thought Thicker than Blood. In his 
first lecture he very clearly shows that 
there is no mystery in language. In his 
Analysis of Language some of the dif- 
ferent lessons taught by the science of 
language are discussed. In the third 
lecture, he proves that thought is thicker 
than blood. Published by The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Old Time Stories, Fairy Tales and 
Myths Retold by Children,by E. Louise 
Smythe, originated in a series of little 
reading lessons prepared for the first 
grade pupils in the Santa Rosa public 
schools. The lessons provide splendid 
reading matter for the little ones who 
have only a small vocabulary of sight- 
words ; acquaint them with the heroes 
who have come down to us in song and 
story ; and create a desire for literature. 
The book should be in the hands of every 
primary teacher. Published by the 
Werner School Book Company,Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
my: old physician, retired from practice 
laced in his hands by an East India > ae 
sy peony vf a simple vegetable remedy for the 


A POSTAL CARD 


ToC. W. BROWN PUB. CO., St. Louis, will bring 
to you catalogues of the best Teachers’ books, by the 
author of BROWN’s QUESTION Book. 


mS Oi PROF. FMUSTGIROF Rick's E'S telt-Teaching § YSTEM. 









A RAN WF RRA: 


PANIn 
Tito Lessons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS FREB 
rT 8. RICE MUSICCO, 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS, 


“FINEST ON E FARTH’® 


-Liltars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 


u save 
by yg profit. Fine So Genie tee 


U.S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 
SENT FREE | 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE ox2pnzee 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, &c. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
WILBUS B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 2 Cooper Union, ¥. Y. 















TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Students by Having Them Read 
HOME ‘STUDY, an we nan Journal for Students of 


Phosmtatiy. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
wing. Architecture. 


Plumbing. Steam 
Ventilation .Civil eering Prospecting. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address 
HOME STUDY, Box 1015 Scranton, Pa. 


SEN. JOHN SHERMAN’S SR24T 
— mee OO 


** Forty Years in the House, Senate 
Cabinet, %, popular edition now ready. p lao 
wanted; immense demand, you can coin mone: 
Every American wants it, No library complete wih 
outit, Contains nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with 
Portraits, Fac-Simile Letters, Scenes, etc,, $4.00 in 
fine cloth, prepaid. where we have no Agent. If 
you want to make money, write us for terms, 


J. K. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


Make money 
printing for oth- 











ed rules. Send 
stamp for cata- 
ulars, with | logue, —. 
$5 Press and | 4nd supplies, to 

> iti save money. | the factory. 

: ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Thermal ee Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet 
imple, Cc on » Perfect. ‘Turk- 

ie or Russian bath at home, with or 
without face steaming attachment; 
entirely renovates the system; cures 
colds, Rheumatism, Neu , female 
complaint ., all blood, skin, herve and 
kidney di uces surplus flesh 
—beautifies the complexion, Guaran- 
teed best made. Protected by patent. 
Special discount i. teachers. Book 
free. ames x A McCreery, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL xed ceFREE! 

















Emp hing will sell 20 





You sell them and remit us th: $1.') and we wil miil you the ring. 
FIBRE wick COMCANY, Montrerar, New Jerazy, 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 








8 and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
¢ itis Catarrh, a and all Throat and Lung 
Affecti yee @ postive and radical cure for | 
Nervous bility” and all Nervous Complaints, | 
after naving ted its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt ithis duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive and a desire to relieve human suffer- | 
- B. I will send free of charge, to all who desire — 
pe, in German, French or English, with aul 
directions ‘for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this poner. W. A. 
Noyks, 820 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


> 
Have you seen asample of the new 
Kindergarten Cards issued by Williams 
& Rogers, of Rochester,N. Y. Teachers. 
every where are commending them. 








Fashions for Women. 


“‘Modes,”” by May Manton, is a prominent — 
York fashion magazine. Its thirt; y-six 
filled with handsome iNustrations of the Tatest 
European and American fashions for women, 
misses and children, with valuable hints as to 
the amount of required for each garment 
and how to make it. Asa publication exclusive- 
ly devoted to what women and children wear it 
is invaluable. The subscription price is one 


od 





ed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 Wt pote 8c;-3 Fra ee 12¢;-444 x64 20c; 
| 5'9x73¢ 80c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike, 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, eos nted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Rew rd, Gift 
and lous tk Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, MM arches, 
] es, Recitations, Tableaux, ramas, Comedi 
farce, Entertainments Alphabet, Number, ar oars 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect 

School Aids, orem Diplomas, Certificates, etc., hee 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 





A.J. FOUCH & C9. WARREN, PA, 
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Wy and many can easily prepare 
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{ 


Literary Digest. ; 


Not a compilation of news- 
paper clippings, but a judi- 
ciously edited weekly review 
of current events and 
thought for those people 
who demand the best service 





One sample mailed free to everry bona 
fide subscriber of the Normal Instructor 





The sample will show ex- 
actly what it is better than 
a written description. We 
want you to see it. Simply 
write us a postal asking for 
copy. Address 


. LITERARY DIGEST. 
30 Lafayette Place, New York city 


As Others See Us. 





Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1896. 
My dear Prof. Chaffee :— 


throngs of —- 
where, coming an 
there made have been renewed since in 


meeting your students. 
My own daughter, Florence May,since 
deceased, learned shorthand an type- 
writing in your school, and became one 
of the most expert workers in that line 
that I have ever employed. To her it 
was a joy ; to mea help beyond estimate. 
Quote me alwaysas afriend to your 
institution, and an admirer of its sterling 
methods and successful results. 
Fraternally yours, 
M. R. Webster. 
W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y., will 
cheerfully send circulars and a Free Les- 
son in Shorthand to any address. 





$5.00 per 1000 for distributing circulars ; en 
close 4c. Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. City 


Exceptional, The Teacher's ElDorado. 


Send 2c, stamp for particulars increasing Teachers 
salaries 3-5 or 10 times WHEREWIPHAL 
BOOK CO., Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 























Any one who 
@ moderate capital and of push 
can make money in any locality by giv. 
ing entertainments and illustrating lec- 
tures with a McAllister Magic Lantern 
or Stereopticon. 

There is a constant demand for this 


len: 


class of entertainment by churches, 
schools, societies, lecturers and amuse- g 
ment bureaus. 

A 250 page book that tells all about 


McALLISTER’S 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS 


—how to run them, how to give exhibi- 
tions—with complete lists of views and 
accessories, mailed for the asking. 
» T. H. McALLISTER, 49 Nasaau &t., N. ¥. 
76 Washington 8t., Ohicage. 








Increase Your Income 


Extra Big Terms—Freight Paid— 30 days Credit 

Solicitors for our remarkable book, “Complete 
Compendium of Universal Knowledge” Contains 
complete Dictionary, Law aud Business Terms, U, 
S. History, Railroads, the Farm, Housekeeping, Eti- 
quette, etc., etc. Itembracesevery subject imagin- 
able. Nearly 900 pages. Price only $1.75, $1.00 out- 
fit mailed for 30 cents. The sale istremendous. Act 
uick. STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 41 
orth 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. _ 


I have spent rononp | fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 


and cure as used in my practice, Free and tpaid, 
to every reader of this paper who suffers m this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 


is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 


dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia. 


When you can be cured 
Suffer for$1.00. One box of 


-RI will cure you, it comes in form of pow- 
mail. Send $1.00 to 
; ton, —_ 





Wh 


KU-S 
ders, It can be sent to you b 
L. L. FOBES, Box 2 


Samples free. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. Itis the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State. For full - 
ticulars send 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U. 





CATARR HAVE YOU GOT IT? 

If so, my Medicine. 
Itisasurecure. Try it and convinced. You 
will never regret it. Sent by mail toany address. 
Price $1.00. JOHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Send for Circular. 


SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
terms. MODEL MF’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 


OLD BOOK CATALOGUE. 


Have you old book wants? Are you interested 
in special subjects? Ask for our catalogue. 
School books and Libraries supplied. Prices are 
all right, and our aim to please. We buy old 
books too, if you have any tosell. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Prices quoted in application. 


YE OLD BOOKE MART, 
133 N 13 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


24 CENTS ONLY. 


Each of the 75,000 NorMAL INstRUCTOR sub- 
scribers to send 24 cents in stamps for enough Ink 
Powder to make 4 gallon Best Blue Black ink. 
Besides you will receive a present that retails 
in any Book Store for Double the amount. No 
one can afford to miss this opportunity. Address, 


WESTERN SCHOOL INK CO., 
Winchester, Ind. 


A Position for You 


T agree to secure a@ position for every student who 

















becomes competent in my Shortdand by Mail Course, 


or refund tuition. Course only $15. Write to F. ML. | 
ALLEN, © reial College, Willia 


ts 





» 


“We CuRE 
SICK HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful le who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day. 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 








_ ,, Among the most pleasant and 
vivid recollections of my three years of 
Oswego life, is your Institute, with its 
people from every- 
going. Acquaintances 


distant cities where I had the pleasure of 


No Time Like the Present. 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience woth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


If you’re told to learn a task, 
And you should begin it, 

Do not tell your teacher, ‘Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute.”’ 


Waste not moments nor your words, 
In telling what you could do, 
Some other time ; the present is 
For doing what you should de. 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure, 
’Tis working with the heart and soul, 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
—Selected. 
———_-—- +> ____—_—_—_ 
A Story With a Moral. 


CHAPTER I, 
She was a woman whose age might 
safely be pronounced “‘uncertain,’’? and 
as she stood at the counter fingering a 
half dozen pieces of dress goods by turn, 
it was evident that she was in the throes 
of uncertainty concerning some question 
of becomingness or what not. 
“Is it for yourself ora young lady ?’’ 
asked Roggs, the clerk, desiring to ia- 
cilitate the sale. 
The lady’s hands dropped to her side, 
and as, ina moment; she walked away 
with a curt ‘Sorry to have troubled 
you,” Roggs was left to ruminate on the 
unstableness of the female mind as he 
waited for another customer. 

CHAPTER II. 
Once more there was a woman of un- 
certain antiquity ata dress counter. It 
was a virtual r. petition of the scene in 
the last chapter, except that this time 
the brisk and nattily dressed Toggs was 
the salesman. 
“Ts the dress for yourself oran old 
lady ? asked Toggs with innocent ur- 
banity, and directly the young man 
might have been seen dextrously hand- 
ling the yard measure, 

CHAPTER LIL, 
Our two heroes are now middle-aged. 
Toggs isa partner in the great firm in 
which he once held a humble clerkship. 
He dines on terrapin and quail on toast, 
while Roggs, in a shiny backed coat and 
shabby shoes, walks the streets, wonder- 
ing why he never had any luck. 

—_—___+-@ae—__——_ 

A book is essentially, not a talked 














A Miniature Vesuvius: 


inside your head. You know how | 
that feels. Indigestion, Insomnfa, | 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright's | 
Pai n Headache Remedy the cure, | 
. certain as the sunrise. No scientific | 
“ truth more wonderful than the 
amount of positive relief contained in one small wafer. | 
Down the wafer—away goes the headache—up 
your spirits. That's the process. A large box of 
n Headache Remedy tpaid on receipt of | 
25c in stamps, or sample free if you will send us your 


address, All drrggists. 
right & Co., Manf’g. Chemists. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Charles W 
Agents wanted in every county in the U, 8. 





thing, but a written thing ; and written, 
not with the view of mere communica- 
tion, but of permanence. The book of 
talk is printed only because itf author 


cannot speak to thousands of — at 
once ; ithe could, he would ; the volume 


is mere multiplication of his voice. You 
cannot talk to your friend in India; if 
you could, you would ; you write instead ; 
that is mere conveyance of voice. Buta 
book is written,not to multiply the voice 
merely, not to carry it merely, but to 
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In a Month for $2.00 by Using 
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These Foods Impart VIM to the Debili- 
tated—They Make the Thin Plump and 
Comely—Nothing Like Loring’s - 
ges Fat-Making and Life-Giving Foods 

Vas Ever Known Before—Their vivi- 


fying Power Is One of the Medical Won- 
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(From the Western Medical Journal.) 


“Tt must be evident to t':e most casual observer of 
the advancement of curative science that Loring’s 


Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods have easily taken first 
place as remedies for thinness, poor development 
and the many physical ailments popularly grouped 
under the names of general debility and nerve and 
brain exhaustion. Intended to put faton thin peo- 
ple, these foods were devised to cure the various ail- 
ments which make and keep people thin, pale and 
undeveloped and uncomely. They are predigested 
and may retained on stomachs too weak to retain 
any other food. They soon make it possible for the 
patient to eat and assimilate more solid food. Very 
soon chronic troubles grow less and flesh production 
begins, and usually at the ent of the first month an 
increase in weight of 15 to 30 pounds is noted. The 
complete success of the foods is, more often than 
otherwise, demonstrated at the end of the second 
month, when the patient is not only quite well but 
has gained 40 to 60 pounds in weight, or at least nor- 
mal and graceful development, and experienced a 
restoration of youthful vigor and the full energy of 
healthful manhood or womanhood.” 
The portrait above is that of Prof. C. A. Robertson, 
principal of the public schools of English, Indiana, 
who writes: 
English, Ind., Sept. 25, 1896. 

Gentlemen:—I was happily surprised at the re- 
sults of one montl’s treatment of your Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U. I gained twenty-two pounds, The flesh 
produced is as firm and healthy asany flesh. [t 
gave a new tone to my entire system. For the bene- 
fit of other all run down people, [Co will answer in- 
quiries about this treatment, Very truly, 

C. A. ROBERTSON, 
Mrs. Sara Montgomery Wade, Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago, writes: “Insix weeks Loring’s Fat-‘Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods increased my weight 32 pounds, 
gave me new womanly vigor and developed me 
finely.” 
Prof. Martin M. Thurston of the New York Poly- 
technic School, writes: ‘Four weeks’ use of Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula Foods increased my weight 23 
pounds and cured me of chronic indigestion which 
had made me miserable for years.” 
No “Tonics,” “Nervines,” ‘“Sarsaparillas,”’ or other 
medicine necessary when these Foods are taken. 
You may write LoRING & Co.'s Chicago Medical De- 
partment about your thinness and debility, or about 
any other medical question. Their physicians will 
give you competent advice without charge. What 
these foods have done for others they would do for 
you, 
Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package, 
Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 
One month’s treatment by mail, $2.00, 
Send for “How To Get Plump and Rosy” and 
improve the bust and form. 





Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 
address ; 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Msss, 
No. 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





preserve it,—John Ruskin, 


No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on credit. We pay exp press. Territory — As 
Line cay od ld rune, ete. Terms and 
ples BENE COMPANY 
" Box 17, gration L, New York City. 















FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free i sapermaticn 
ow to grow hair u 
@ bald head, stop fall 4 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Ad 
Altenheim _— Dispensary, 


Dept. A.R, Box 779 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





From BISHOP McCABE, of New York 


“GENTLEMEN:—With regard to Dr. James’ Head- 
's, I have no hesitation in commend- 
ing them to sufferers from Headache. They re- 
lieve the pain speedily, and I have never known 
anyone to be h y theiruse. I have been 
a great sufferer from headache in my life, but 
have almost gotten rid of it by the constant use 
of hot water and fruit, and by doing without 
coffee. The Dr. James Headache Powders have, 
however, greatly relieved me at times, and I 
never allow myself to be without them, and have 
recommended them to others freely. 
(Formerly Chaplain. ) Cc. & McCABE.” 
Send stamp for sample, James Co., E. Brady, Pa. 
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The Black Manufacturing Co., 
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Out of doors the sun was shining ; 
Though December days had come, 

While the maple leaves were falling 
And the singing birds were dumb. 

But within, the heart was heavy, 
And the spirit ill at ease, 

When a voice spoke in the doorway, 
“T am Thankful, if you please.” 


Bright black eyes and shining forehead, 
Rosy cheeks and clustering hair, 

Thin and patched and faded garments, 
Little brown feet, cold and bare. 

And the red lips smiled a greeting, 
Opening over teeth of pear] : 

“T am little Thankful Hollis, 
I’m the washerwoman’s girl.”’ 


“Ah! my child,’’ I said in answer, 
Thinking how the sunny room 

Gave no hint to outward presence 
Of my bitterness and gloom,— 

You are poor, and cold, and needy ; 
Is it true, as you have said, 

That you’re always thankful, darling?” | 
And I stroked the curly head. 


‘Yes, ma’am,’’ was the ready answer, 
As the black eyes opened wide ; 
“Mamma says God knows about it,’”’— 
Coming closer to my side. 
‘“‘He remembers us, and some time 
We'll be rich and warm like you; 
Mamma reads so in the Bible, 
So, of coure, it must be true.” 


O my little Thankful Hollis, 
Your sweet faith and simple word 
Touched a heart whose hard defiance 
Nothing else had ever stirred ! 
Henceforth in the gloom or gladness 
I will thankful be, like you ; 
For the Father loves His children, 
And His promises are true. 
—S. 8 
sesh aaiininioe 
Brains Versus Luck. 


S. Times, 





Every business man can call to mind 
certain men in his particular line of 
business who seem to succeed with little 
effort in undertakings where others fail. 
This class of men are usually spoken of 
by their friends as being lucky; and 
having natural talent; as being to the 
manner born, etc. None know the fal- 
lacy of these popular suppositions so well, 
however, as do the successful men them- 
selves. The cases are rare where suc- 
cessful men would not have been equally 
successful in lines other than those they 
follow, because energy is the power that 
bridges difficulties. Brains are certainly 
an important factor, and while brains 
cannot be purchased, they can be de- 
veloped by study and practice, but with 





cation, industry and energy. On the 
other hand, industry and energy often 
go far to supply deficiencies in talent 
and brain power. Probably the highest 
compliment that can be paid to a me- 
chanic is to tell him that he performs 
difficult work witlr ease, but no words 
appeal so little as these to the ears of 
men who have spent hours in accom- 
plishing what the uninitated think re- 
quires but a few moments’ application of 
“natural (?) talent.’’—Selected. 
———__-+2-__—_. 
Names of Days. 





Sunday—Sun-day. The day was 
anciently dedicated to the Sun or Sun- 
worship. Observed asthe First Day of 
the week and consecrated to rest from 
secular employments, and worship ; the 
Christian Sabbath ; the Lord’s Day. 

Monday—Second day of the week, 
Moon-Day, sacred to the Moon. 

Tuesday—Third dry of the week, the 
Day of Tiw, the god of war; Jupiter’s 
Day. 

Wednesday—Fourth day of the week, 
Woden’s Day—Woden, the highest god 
of the Teutonic peoples; the Romans 
called it Mercury’s Day. 

Thursday—Fifth day of the week, 
literally, Day of Thunder ; Thor, god of 
thunder. 

Friday—Sixth day of the week ; Frig- 
ga, goddess, wife of Woden ; goddess of 
marriage, Frigu, love. 

Saturday—Seventh day of the week, 
Saturn’s day. 

What’s in a name? So far as any par- 
ticular day is concerned, it might just as 
well have had another name. So far as 
names go, Saturday and Sunday might 
as well have changed places. 

For commercial reasons, orderly rota- 
tion is necessary ; the days must succeed 
each other in regular recurring order ; 
having once named the days, they must 
occur in the same order forever. 

—_—_—__+2&-+—____. 

A great deal of talent is lost in the 
world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a num- 
ber of obscure men who have only re- 
mained in obscurity because their timid- 
ity has prevented them from making a 
first effort ; and who, if they could have 
been induced to begin, would in all prob- 
ability have gone great lengths in the 
career of fame. The fact is, that to do 
anything in this world worth doing, we 
must not stand back shivering and think- 
ing of the cold and danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as wellas we can. 
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who wish to make 
me when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS siz m2 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanited, 
N. 1. STAYNER & co., Providene,R. I. 





WE WANT 


ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 
devoting your spare time to our work you can add 
asnug little sum to your income. Wegrow and offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you 
free. "Write at once for terms aud full porticulars. 


Address G, W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Itis wse to be 
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CENTS "p A on trial for 13 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, 
it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-E s 
PAPER worthy ofthe name. The cheapest pa- 
rof its standard published. Fresh from the 
ation’s Capital every week ofthe year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, conciseness, accuracy and com- 
leteness of statement, — condensation, 
ogical classification, and impartiality. It deals 
in FACTSnotin opinions. States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, _ industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. ete. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other papers. A time saver—not a 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford to miss a copy. $la year. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 















A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 


BOYS and GIRLS 
—AND— 


YOU 


NEED IT EVERY DAY. 


EBUVUREKA 
Sponge Holders 
Are indispensible for cleaning 
Slates, Blackboards, Mirrors, 


—/—e! Spots from Clothes, 
ete. 


Always Ready, 





No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 


Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or $1.00 for One Dozen 
by mail. 


WOODMAN & C0., 


(P. 0. BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Just the book for all who wish to 


prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 


ation. 
Price - 50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Postage - 


ture capable of perfection.— Horace Mann. 


It will not do to be perpetually calculat- 
ing risks and adjusting nice chances ;_ it 
did very well before the Flood, when a 
man could consult his friends upon an 
intended publication fora hundred and 
fifty years, and then live to see his suc- 
cess afterwards ; but at present a man 
waits, and doubts, and consults his 
brother and his particular friends, till 
one fine day he finds that he is sixty 
years of age; that he has lost so much 
time in consulting his first-cousins and 
particular friends, that he has no more 
time to follow their advice.—Rev. Sidney 
Smith. 

















—_——_+2-—____. 

All nature and spirit have an affinity 
for the new-born child. They yearn to 
pour themselves in the capacious cham- 
bers of its mind, and the more capacious 
chambers of its heart. They flow to 
him, they impress themselves upon him, 
as the images of objects are cast upon a 
mirror by reflected sunlight. As the 
mirror receives images from abroad so 
does he; but, infinitely superior to the 
mirror, he can retain what he receives. 
By labor and by duty, he can provide 
mansions in his soul, capacious of all 
things. By imagination, he can repro- 
duce all forms and properties of material 
things; by intelligence, he can compre- 
hend the laws which govern, and the 
springs which move them; and by love 
and truth, he can enter heaven and hold 
communion with every order in the 
hierarchy of excellence. Thus, in every 
human soul, creation may be created 
anew. The unconscious creation may 
be created consciously. Nay, the cre- 
ated universe may repeat itself to every 


I refused him ; he, determined, 
Laughed at all my foolish fears, 


Kissed away my bitter tears. 


‘oTwas a dreary day in Autumn 
When he spoke that fond farewell, 
And the signal bell for sailing 
Proved to be his funeral knell. 
For the ship on which he journeyed, 
Was doomed never to return. 
‘Ship went down Thanksgiving morn- 
ing,’ 
This was all that we could learn. 





“In the Spring, fierce war was raging, 
And amidst the fearful strife, 
Bravely fighting, child, your father, 
For his country gave his life. 
That is all—a simple story ; 
Yet within your mother’s heart, 
Lives a sad, a tender memory 
That can never more depart.”’ 


Then he drew his arms more tightly 
As in childish grief he cried, 
“Don’t you give God thanks for me, 
mamuina, 
While you mourn for those 
died ?”” 
And the mother sad and thoughtful, 
Brushed his childish grief away, 
Baby lips had lisped a lesson 
Of a new Thanksgiving Day. 


who 


In the morn, a happy mother, stood 
Beside her sleeping child 

“God have mercy, keep me steadfast,”’ 
And in Heaven the angels smiled. 

And that day she hid her sorrow, 
Grieved no longer for the dead, 

But sang praise and sweet Thanksgiving 
For her living child instead. 





human soul. Born into this actual uni- 
verse, the weakest child, by virtue of | 
his endowments and capacities, is, in 
himself, a potential universe. Supply | 
the condition of duration, and each soul 
is capable of being built up into another 
universe, of height, and depth, and am- 
plitude, like its prototype. In the same | 
sense in which our life is coeval with 
eternity, our mental nature is commen- 
surate with infinity, and our moral na- 
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A Thanksgiving Lesson. 


BY CLARA HAUENSCHILD, CAPE GIRARDEAU, 


MO. 


“To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day,” 
A bright-eyed urchin said, 

As he kissed his fair-haired mother, 
Sitting by his trundle-bed. 

“Why is it, mother dearest, on that 
Day when all are glad, 

When all gather in the church-house, 
You alone are always sad? 


Then she answered him while kindly 
Brushing back his golden hair, 
‘Life for me is full of sorrow, 
Robbed of all that’s bright and fair. 
I once had a bright-eyed darling ; 
At my knee he used to pray,— 
But, alas ! he now is sleeping 
Far beneath the ocean spray. 


‘“‘As he grew, this lad so sprightly, 
Grieved to be a sailor true, 
On the sea to roam forever, 
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Don a sailor’s suit of blue, 


Would not heed a mother’s warning ; 
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School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 


or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, , Bs any ay @ 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (( 


teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of a// 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 





IF YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 
dete hues Fame, Gate Mag 
send us 10c. and we F R E E 


will put your name in our Agents Di- 
rectory, which we send to manufactur- 


ers, pubs. and supply houses. You wili 
get our 64-col. Jilus. Mag., also another 
Mag. 6 mos. on trial, all for 10c. 
Goat miss this chance. Address at once 


PUB, CO.» -» Federal St,, Boston, Mass, 


You work right 

d ee as around home. A 
« brand new thing. 

No trouble to make $18 a @ week easy. Write to 
us quick, you will be surprised at how easy It can be 


It will be for your interest 
—- make $18 a 
Box S,A Detroit, Mich. 


done. Send us your address any way. 
to investigate. Write today. You can 
week easy, ROYAL MANUFATURING CO, 
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Skirts, New style Dress Shields and other new goods.” 
Send stamp for proof and catalog best sellers. Bi 
profits. LADIES SUPPLY CO,, 3118 FOREST AVE., CHICAGd 





writes: “I am making $10 to $12 
a day selling Mackintosh Dress 





Velvet Cream eautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less, Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 61.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, cta. 
C. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 

Station E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 3, A. 




















DON’T FORGET 


pieces, not one. 


That the quality of this sheet music is the best. 











That the price you have to pay is only fifteen cents. That for this you get six 


‘That the 


music is sent to any address, postpaid. ‘That all the little details are up to the standard. That the vocal 


pieces have full piano accompaniments. ‘That the instrumental pieces give the bass as well as melody. 
Also, don’t forget to make your selection at once, to send 


this is sheet music equal to any published. 


That 


us the order, and to tell your friends about this great Sheet Music Offer, 





No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2. Annie's Love. Duet... . + + os. Winters, 
4. Esther's Lullabye. Slumber song . G. Mosher. 
6. Thinking of Home and Mother . . A.M. Cohen 
8. Flossie. WaltzSong.....- A. M, Cohen, 
10. The Sweetest Song . . . . «. . + IL. Denza. 

12. ‘Che Bridge. Words by Longfellow Carew. 

14. An Outcast. Character Song - J.J.Fritz 

16. Ben Bolt, of “‘Triiby” fume... . N. Kneass, 


. "EF Dunno Where’E Are. Comic . F. > 
1. Kéep the Horseshoe Over the Door P. Skelly. 
I 







Rocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep . J. P. Knight. 
Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? H.M.Estabrooke 
Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) . P. Mascagni. 
Ballad... « « o ee « T. G. May. 

. F.H. Cowen. 
. « H.M.Estabrooke 
+ Ii. Trotere. 





38. Truetothe Last... .. « « « §. Adams. 
40. Love Ever Faithful. . ... - « P. Bucalossi. 

42. Come When Soft Twilight Falls. . Schumann. 

44. Beautiful Face of Jennie Knott . . F. Reissmann. 
46. That Word Was “ Hope” - « W.Nutting. 

48. Little Boy Blue. .... .. H.M.Estabrooke 
50. Easter Eve. Sacred... . -« « C. Gounod. 


52. Mother's Cry, A . P. Adriance. 


54. Musica] Dialogue. Duet .. . . E.M. Helmund. 
56. Precious Treasure . . . . . se IL. Weiler. 

58. Whenthe Roses are Blooming again J. P. Skelly 

6). Old Glory. Nationalair. .... J. H. Woods. 


62, Your Mother's Love for You. . . K. K 
64. Vicar of Bray, The. Old English Song. 
66. For You We Are Praying at Home H.M.Estabrooke 
68. Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer. . . . C. E. Casey. 
70. Dear Heart, We're Growing Old. . H.M.Estabrooke 








No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 

1. Catherine Waltzes . . . 2... . W. Roth. 

3. Schubert's Serenade. Transcription Fr. Liszt. 

5. Silvery Waves. Variations » « A.P. Wyman. 

7. Visions of Light Waltz ..... 8. G. Cook. 

9. Our Little Agues Waltz . . . « G, W. Gregoire. 
lil. American Liberty March . . . . 8. G. Cook. 
13. General Smith's Mareh «0 0 « de Tp Martin. 
15. The Old Oaken Bucket. Variations C. W. Durkee. 
17. Impassioned Dream Waltzes . . J. Rosas. 

18. Boston Commandery March . . . T. UL Carter. 
20. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz... . J J. J. Watson, 
22. In Hoe Signo Vinces. K.T. March H. M. Dow. 
24. Over the Waves Waltzes. . . . . J. Rosas, 
26. Village Parade Quickstep . . . . T. F. Allen. 
29. Sweet Long Ago. Transcription . C. D. Blake. 
31. Song of the Voyager . ..... I. J. Paderewski. 
33. Corn Flower Waltzes . . 2... . C. Coote, Jr. 
35. Black Hawk Waltz. . .. . . . M. E. Walsh. 
37. Battleof Waterloo . . ..... G. Anderson, 
89. Ruth, Esther, and Marion Schott. . A. M. Cohen, 
41. Crack 4 March ... 1. «© o « o G. Ashton. 
43. Leap Year Schottische. . . . 1. . Kahn. 
45. March Winds Galop ...... D. Mansfield, 
47. Cleveland's Second Term March. . L. C. Noles. 
49. Fullof Ginger March , . « « « « W. Nutting. 
51. Blue-Bird Echo Waltz . . . + « M. Morrison. 
53. Greeting of Spring . . . + « « « C. Schultze. 
55. Memorial Day March. . . . « « L. Hewitt 
57. ‘'wilight Echoes. . . « 6 + « « A. Jewell 
59. Wedding March . . . « « « « « Mendelssohn. 
61. Morning Star Waltz .... . . F.E.Zah 
683. McKinley and Hobart March. . . J. W. Turner 
65. Bells of Corneville. Potpourri. . . L. C. Elson 
67. Bryan and Sewall March _ . . . . L.C. Noles 
69. Flirting in the Starlight Waltz . A. de Lasaide 








E of these 


Send your name, address, Baad toy CENTS, stamps or silver, and we will send ay, Rostage paid, 


ANY SIX of the pieces of SHE 


T MUSIC that you may select from this list; ANY T 


pieces, Thirty cents; ANY FORTY of these pieces, $1.00. Always order by numbers. 


Eve 


to the following Paper: Address, 
e 


order amounting to 30cts. or more, entitles the sender to one year’s subsertption (50cts) free, 
METROPOLITAN and RURAL HOME, Box 3045, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











Something New. 


The American people, to their credit, are al- 
ways on the lookout for something new. The 
Beethoven Piano & Organ Co., knowing gy and 
being alive to the wants of the people, have 
recently perfected an Organ Action, which they 
place in a number of their handsome casen 
which contains 27 different and distinct tone 
combinations. When you take into consideration 
the fact that theordinary Action of the Present 
day contains only a few combinations, you will 
readily see the vast advantages to be gained by 
using one with 27. 

Its ning oe are, it is easier to learn, easier 
to operate a soon makes the unskilled player 
as proficientasa a er ot many noma rience. 

‘ou will write them for catalogue, they will 
gladly send the same e Fiano & 6 matters in full. 

Address + ame eng A Organ Co., Box 
No. 668 Washington, N. 








You can do without it, but it is like twisting 
your nose to spite your face. 

The HoME BAKER AND RoasTER is not aluxury 
but a necessity. Makes tough meat tender, saves 
all its flavor and richness, bakes bread moist and 
steams dry bread fi .. Has an established 
reputation of being the me Wal ries pan in the 
market. ents wanted rite for circulars 
describing this and also Frying Pan, Cake Grid- 
dle, Dishwasher, etc. Address: 


CHAS. SCHULTHEIS, °"Sts"pean se. 


513 Pearl St. 


PILES! 


All forms of this distressing complaint quickly re- 
lieved and itively cured by the use of 
PARMELEE P SUP ITORIES. 
A edy. mmended and used by phy- 
sicians. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so easily find 
relief and cure. Ask your druggist for them, or send 

50c. for a box to 
PARMELEE DRUG CO., Dansville N.,¥ 
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Button Craze! =: a a 
wT ra. Toten mg 
aot a Rn 


warns Motto Buttons! 
SOLID SILVER 


4cents. This is a Gentle: 
or Ladies’ Stick Pin, two inches lo 

















is oone storing silver warran 
- mail sour Cents in 


& CO., P48 Bond § Bley New York. 


BEAUTIFUL RINGS 


give a beau- 
ESD: unis fis yom fin- 


ted, ae any one one who will 
our CONCEN!IRATED P! 
case. Send no money, only name and address, 
and perfu 
sold, remit ustheone 
rings will be mailed you for your trouble. Our 
Pm ay me is — (yo mas = 
one sel! article on mar! sin a few 
mendes arings REUSS & WI ELIA: MS -\- coma 
OAL CUMPANY, Montclair, New Jersey 
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A Legend. 





BY ELIZABETH KERSHAW, ILION, N. Y. 





They tell a beautiful legend 
Of a king in a distant land, 
Attendants, unnumbered served him 
As he dwelt in his castle grand. 


One moonlight summer evening 
He walked in his garden fair, 

For he loved every tree and flower 
And tended them all with care. 


He saw roses in real splendor, 

Noticed buds ’neath leaves concealed, 
Then.a full blown rose in fragrance 

All its inner heart revealed. 


Here a vine on a lofty trellis 
Its ripened fruit displays— 

Ever reaching higher and higher 
Wins the monarch’s loving praise. 


The leaves on the tall oak rustled 
When fanned by the cooling breeze, 
It seemed like a joyful welcome 
As he loitered near the trees. 


In his heart unspoken gladness 
For the beauty he discerned, 

Then as the shadows deepened 
To the castle he returned. 


Tinted petals drew the closer, 
Song birds sought the dear home nest, 
While the king in costly chamber 
Wooed and won the needed rest. 


But just as day was dawning, 
Ere the monarch’s time to rise— 
Came a page unto his chamber 
Chasing sleep from kingly eyes. 


‘Your garden, sir’’—he faltered 
‘Has been ruined in past hours’’ 

But before his tale was ended 
They stood among the flowers. 


The roses all with rusted leaves 
As if ’twas Autumn weather, 

Drooped dainty heads on slender stems 
All huddled close together. 


“Why isitthus?”’ ‘Oh King, we thought 
Our perfumed blossoms last a day— 
And go, why try to bloom at all? 
We’d rather fade away.” 


We turned,—the vine-clad trellis 
Still more the kind heart grieves, 
of | The juicy fruit had fallen 
And lay crushed beneath the leaves. 


**We could do so little, Master, 
Dared not try to serve a King— 
So small a gift we offered 
We had better nothing, bring.” 


Then from the oak-tree’s branches 
Came a sad uncertain sound— 

“So useless am I in this world 
Why cumber thus the ground.’’ 


a8s0- | No fragrance, fruit or shading, 








WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION. 


people. ao have have 
you puctalp Pevfolicine See 
ig We take all risks. Write 
'YPTIAN DRUG CO., New Y: 








Dimmed were his eyes with tears, 
Was this the end he hoped for 
The result of toil for years? 
Lo! In the path before him 
In its sweet acknowleged grace, 
A little purple pansy 
Lifted up its winsome face. 
Kneeling by the pretty blossom, 
He questioned how and why 
She staid to cheer his lonliness, 
When all around her die? 





‘Why, sir, you planted vines and flowers, 
And trees, that all might grow— 

While lovely roses, fruit and flowers 
Was all you wished, I know.” 


‘‘When I came to the garden 

You smiled and said ’twas good 
So I just grew and tried to be 

The best ‘‘Hearts-ease”’ I could.” 


Here the legend is completed, 
The moral—“‘Do your best 


HEALTH RENEWS YOUTHEUL 
peer ett 


eiDon", Stain Skin, Fpoyy, te Y 
©00., 851 B’way. N.Y. for Book & killCora. both €Re 


(ANGER I2"9is Tumors. 





SCENT IFIC TrerhTe, r Full part &e.6 D 


fo . . ~ La or plaster. 
Lire rite write ABB 


MASON MEDICAL CO. Dep't k, 667 Fifth Aves mag ga 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Be just what God intended gen AIR ON TH to remove It easily 

U: 
And he’ll care for all the rest.’’ Seager! oom 
PERRY, Oak Park, iL 
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) case American watch, 















Why Travelers Patronize the 
Nickel Plate Road. 
1st—Because its rates are always the 
Lowest. 
2nd—Because it gives unexcelled ser- | 
vice—including through Wagner Palace 
Sleeping Cars between Boston and Chi- 
cago via the Fitchburg and West Shore 
Railroads, and Solid Through Trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago via the 
West Shore and Nickel Plate Roads. Its 
day coaches are lighted by gas, heated by 
steam in winter, and are in charge of 
uniformed colored attendants whose ser- 
vices are free to all passengers. Its din- 
ning car and buffet service is unsurpass- 
ed, and its meal stations serve the best 
of meals at the lowest rates. 
3rd—Because it will give you stop-over 
privileges without extra charge at Chau- 
tauqua Lake and Niagara Falls on all 
tourist and excursion tickets. 
4th—Because it runs along the shores 
of beautiful Lake Erie, with its cooling 
breezes, and delightful scenery—passing 
through the famous “Grape Belt” of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
the “Gas Belt’’ of Indiana—the beautiful 
cities of Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria and 


=a size wanted, whether 
ladies’ or gents’. A great 
bargain. Agents and spec. 
ulators can sell this watch 
fer $15.00 or more. Give 
your full address and the 
nearest Express office. 


"EAGLE WATCH CO. 


258 BROADWAY, DEP’T 6 NEW YORE 


HYPNOTISM. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Not a 
natura Anyone can become an operator; only 
ordinary education necessary. All classesare develop- 
ing latent powers and We powers th what would 
otherwise be impossible. W. ssess the only reliable 
secrets of the art, by the aid Of which all are made 
prio parce to os svaeee influence. Induced d by per- 
letter, telephone or 
ou love and save them from 
ad easy lessons. 
Tuition reasonable. Books free. Diplomas granted. 
All communications private. Valuable information 
sent on application. atablished 20 ycara. Address, 
PROF. ANDERSON, N. I. 116, Chicago, Ill. 


AGIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having ee A agggensses the entire stock of watches 
from 4 bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
yi Mled caves, we shail offer ¢ rtion of the entire lot 

memes eg Mego heard in the Watch trade. 
e stock are 8,730 AMERICAN eT TLE 

WATCHES, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES 

to pri- 
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trade, ai 
Price of $3.98 EACH. Each and every watch is 


. é teed t timekeeper, ‘ 

Fort Wayne—the Summer Resort of | # } mf sccompani ih our writen arantc fr 
: of it ine American St, 

— Springs, and many other noted | f ; lk mt ee A rena n Style 

P — yy Pe lass, reliable time-keeper, at 





5th—Because the Nickel Plate Road is 
ever at the front in adopting every im- 
provement tending to the Sc Sifey, Comfort, 
Convenience and Preasure of its patrons 
and itssmoothly running track, powerful 
locomotives, elegant an luxurious cars 
and lowest rates, designate it as the 
Popular Route. 

For all information, 
ticket agent, or address F, 


about nar oral , should order at once. 
Watch speculat make money by buying by 
the dozen to sell. All's are elegantly finished, a1 
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actl; Teprese 
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one cent. Can we whe you a fairer offer? 
you want ladies’ or gent’s size con ” Price 


Address, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 9 Murray ‘Street, New York 
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General Agent, 23 Exchange Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
ae prepaid, this 
and stricture cured i. beaut ul Filled 
Sstantly and painlessly. 
Dr. H. W. Strecier, or, 
Rochester, N. Y. Book 
free. One month’s treatment free for nervous debil- 


ity or blood poison. 


YOUNG B2CrORK:HOME : 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN TO WORK forus 
Ni mre 2 time. rnin 
iinet ‘ows Aig PAY’ 38 TO $15 PER 










212.50 to $25. on “narantee with every « atch, 
all before you pay. Give your full neme, express an i 
a Tr State which wanted, ladies? or gents’ 8 ne. 
‘ou want Watch sent by mail send ¢ é. 

ake er. For 60 days a Gold and Platina oiled 

Albert Double(itope Pattern) Cha n given FRE 
a of this style are boli from $3.00 > up. 
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ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, a!l inone 
words written with onefilling A gicatluxuryat at iflingcost. Tiy one THE BOOK SHOP. Box 663, New York’ tity 
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